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The Blind Beggar. 


BY FRANK M. DAY, 


Under the shadow of an awning o!d, 

Silent aud thoughtful a beggar sat; 
Hopeful, too, he seemed to be, 

For he held in his hand an old worn hat. 


Many had passed the blind beggar by, 
Who had nothing of blessings to spare; 
And he seemed to be thinking of this very 
thing, 
As he leaned in his old worn chair. 


[ heard a voice, or I thought I did, 
‘Are you not blessed ?’’ it seemed to say; 
Some other words, too, I thought they were 
these—- 
“Give to the poor to-day.’’ 


The sun would soon sink in the Western 
sky, 
For the bells bad told him that; 
And he thought of his hungry little ones, 
As he held in his hand the hat. 


A little child had learned the way 
From her home in a narrow street; 
And he turned to listen with a deep-drawn 
sigh, 
For the welcome, pattering feet. 


He took the little outstretched hand, 
And as [ turned he seemed to say: 
“My eyes are blind, but I see your face, 
By the light from over the way.”’ 
San Francisco, August 5th, 1882. 


The Indian Question at the Congrega- 
tional Association of Oregon and 
Washington. 


In Oregon and Washington the Indian 
question will not down. ‘This year the 
Association was peculiarly favored in hav- 
‘ing a larger representation of Indian work- 
ers present than usual. 

There were Rev. C, Eeils and Mrs. M. 
Rk. Walker, who crossed the contiuvent in 
1838 to teach the Indians, who labored 
about ten years among the Spokanes, who 
have done something for them since, and 
who have watched with great interest the 
work as in later years it has leaved, bud- 
ded, blossomed, and brought forth abun- 
dant fruit. There are probably none who 
can speak of Christian work among the 
Indians from a longer experience and ob- 
servation on this coast than they can. In 
the Association Mr. Eells represented 
some of the work among those Indians, 
and spoke earnestly and encouragingly of 
that work, which has brought forth in the 
last ten years fruit more than enough to 
repay those early workers for all of their 
trials and discouragements. 

The Warm Springs Reservation was 
represented by Capt. John Smith, who 
has been agent among them most of the 
time since 1866, and also by Dea. C. H. 
Walker. teacher and clerk there, and who 
often preaches to them. Capt. Smith 
gave a history of the low condition in 
which he found those Indians and of the 
work of elevating them, until new there 
are two hundred praying ones. The Cap- 
tain is considerably past seventy, but he 
is all aglow when talking on this question. 
Thirty or forty of these Indians were 
around The Dalles during these meetings, 
some of whom were at the church at 
times. The writer met some of them at 
their camp on Sunday evening, and was 
surprised to see one, over sixty, whose 
head was sprinkled with gray, take out 
his hymn book, give out the hymns and 
sing in English, and was more than sur- 
prised when he was told that the old man 
had learned to read within two or three 
years. Those Indians spoke of how for- 
merly their minds were dark, but now 
since they had learned the Gospel, that 
light had sprung up. The Captain tells 
us that there has never been a case of dis 
cipline in the church. Col. Pollock, Iadian 
Inspector, once said that one may read 
over the reports from this Agency and 
then go there, and he will find no ex- 
aggeration; all is just as reported. 

Capt. M. C. Wilkinson and twenty-six 
ot hisscholars represented the Govern- 
ment Industrial Training-school at Forest 
Grove, An old Indian worker said that 
the faces of those children, by their in- 
telligence and pleasure, spoke for them- 
selves, But little more need be said. 
They added much enjoyment to the ex- 
ercises by their singing. The Captain 
‘poke of the very different reception 
which he had at this time, from one 
which he received a year or two ago, 
when he brought some of these same 
children from the reservation, and could 
find no better place in which to stay 
with them over night than a cattle car. 

Nev. M. Eells represented the work of 
the Skokomish Agency, where he has 
been laboring for the past eight years, 
and where he has two churches among 
the Indians. He read a report on the 
work at that place, and its success dur- 
ing that time, 

lhe Umatilla Reservation was repre- 
sented by Dr. W. McKay and two prin- 
cipal Indians of the tribe, one of them a 
chief. The Doctor is a half-breed, has 
resided on this coast most of the time for 
over fifty years, except when he was in 
the Eastern States obtaining bis collegiate 
education, led the Umatilla scouts in the 
Waragainst the Snake Indians, about 1866, 
aud is now practising his profession 
‘mong the whites at Pendleton. The 
chief, Winum, was allowed a_ hearing, 
and expressed his great pleasure at being 
present with his friends. A fact of great 
“ncouragement came out in the report 
‘rom this reservation. In 1836, Dr. Mar- 
Cus Whitman came to Walla Walla to 
‘each the Indians, continued his labors 


until 1847, when he and others were 
massacred. He earned laurels enough 
in saving this Northwest coast to the 
United States by his winter journey 
East in 1842 and 1843, if he had done 
nothing more; and it has been generally 
supposed by his friends that this was 
about all there was to show for his work; 
but that his work among the Indians was 
buried so deep that we, in this world, 
would never see any of its results. True, 
Old Istikus, a Cayuse chief, as long 
as he lived rang’ his bell, and 
called his band together as 
long as he lived; but he died long ago. 
The Cayuse tribe, as a tribe, is about ex- 
tinct, and the other Indians of the region 
who received instruction from Dr. Whit- 
man have been removed to the Umatilla 
Reservation, which has for many years 
been under the Catholics, and where, in 
fact, they had a mission before Dr. Whit- 
man was killed. Many reports to Gov- 
ernment from that reservation have spok- 
en of Dr. Whitman, but have added that 
his teachings are now entirely lost on 
account of the other teachings and the 
lapse of time. But during all these 
thirty-five vears the seed has been slum- 
bering. Occasionally the Indians have 
met and talked over these matters. A 
Protestant community has grown up 
which now numbers about a third of the 
Indians on the reservation, and the indi- 
cations are, that finally another third will 
join them. A daughter of Chief Winum 
was taken to Forest Grove, with others, 
several months ago, to Capt. Wilkinson’s 
school. She has received new ideas, and 
her letters home have had great effect. 
Hence, of their own accord they asked 
Dr. McKay to write to Rev. G. L. Def- 
fenbaugh, Superintendent of Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church among the 
Nez Perces, with whom the Umatillas 
are more or less connected, inviting him 
to come and teach them. He has done 
so with two Nez Perces ministers, and a 
church has been organized of thirty 
members. To the Indians and those 
who are acquainted with the facts it is 
clearly traceable to Dr. Whitman’s work, 
about forty years ago. Surely the King- 
dom of Heaven is ‘‘like unto a grain of 
mustard seed.” 


When the Indians asked Dr. McKay 
to write for a Protestant minister, he said: 
‘If you wish now for Protestant teaching, 
why did you kill Dr. Whitman?’ The 
reply was: ‘‘You may well ask that 
question. But we did not kill Dr. Whit 
man. Outsiders did it. Four chiefs of 
different tribes had been constantly 
taught by the Catholic priests then in the 
country if you follow Dr. Whitman’s 
teachings, you will all go to hell and be 
lost. They conspired to kill Dr. Whit- 
man because of those teachings. They 
persuaded Telaukait, the war chief of the 
Cayuses, Dr. Whitman’s friend, to be 
neutral, who was afterwards hung among 
the murderers for not defending Dr. 
Whitman, These chiefs went there Nov. 
28th, 1847, and killed him the next day. 
We, the other friends of Dr. Whitman, 
did not know what was going on. Win- 
um was twenty-five miles away. ‘The 
massacre was as much a surprise to us 
as it was to the Americans.” M. E. 


— 


Church Fairs. 


Our lesson in regard to the. cleansing 
of the temple has probably called out in 
many circles the question of church fairs 
and all the clustering devices for obtain- 
ing money which gather about them. 

There will be a great variety of opinion 
on this subject. The most devout Chris- 
tians, those who live the most by faith on 
the Son of God, sitting at his feet and 
listening for his faintest whisper, will 
condemn these fairs entirely. It is to 
them making ‘‘our Father’s house a place 
of merchandise.” 

In these days the keen probe of criti- 
cism is turned upon every department of 
church work, upon every phase of religious 
thought; so it will not be amiss to try to 
attain to some just conception of what is 
right and what is noé right*in this matter. 

Here is a new church building, and 
by the solemn act of dedication this mass 
of wood and iron is consecrated as a tab- 
ernacle to Him whom ‘‘the heaven of 
heavens cannot contain.” 

As the eighth of Kings is being read, 
and the grand, devout and solemn words 
ascend on the wings of adoration and 
faith, how foreign to every sentiment thus 
awakened is the thought of buying and 
selling within these now hallowed, conse- 
crated walls. ‘‘The Lord is in His holy 
temple,” springs from many a lip-—‘‘this 
is none other than the House of God— 
this is the gate of heaven.” 


But as time goes on, while this feeling 
has not waned, stern, unrelenting finan- 
cial needs press, the gifts for ‘‘the service 
of the temple’ fall off, and instead of 
‘owing no man anything,” the church, 
composed, we will assume for the purpose 
of illustration, mostly of women, as is 
largely the case here in California, sees a 
debt, slowly increasing in size, looming 
up before it. Every dollar has been 
raised that is possible by extra solicita- 
tion, and still the unsightly and depress- 
ing debt remains. Some will say in a 
vague kind of way, ‘‘Have no debt.” 
Shall the church wheels stop, the 
lights go out in the Temple of 
God? It is discussed in that knot 
of women gathered from time _ to 


‘did anyone say them 


time, called the ‘‘Ladies’ Sewing Cir- 
cle,’’ supposed by some to be the hot-bed 
of all that’s mischievous in the congrega- 
tion. But let us digress a moment and 
look atthis. Where are some of the mi- 
nor wants, nay, the absolute wants of 
the needy in the church looked after? 
From what source come those plethoric 
‘Home Missionary’ boxes, often so 
needed, and which help to tide over 
many a hard place in these straitened 
homes? And with regard to those reput- 
ed tongues of ‘‘gossip” said to be let 
loose there, is it a very unwholesome 
thing for people who are tempted to be 
(to say the least) a little independent in 
their course of conduct, to inquire: 
‘‘What will the Sewing Circle say?” Is 
it not better to ‘‘avoid the appearance 
of evil” than to give occasien to these 
proverbially ‘‘unruly members ?”’ 

But we were talking of church fairs. 
The emergency has come; the sisters (for 
the sisters have their special obliga- 
tions) look at each other and say, ‘‘ What 
shall we do?” Here are women with 
but little money at their own command, 
but endowed by their Maker with various 
gifts. To one has been given a pleasant, 
rich voice for singing; may she convert 
this into money for the service of the 
Lord? Another has exquisite taste and 
skill in painting. Many a dainty bit of 
flower and leaf and tree comes from her 
band for the pleasure of her friends. The 
Lord gave this also. Another has skill 
in ‘‘broidery work, in blue and _ purple 
aud scarlet and fine twimed linen.” Oth- 
ers have that fine discernment as to the 
fitness of things, to see what is needed 
bere and there, and also have the indus- 
try and energy to produce many an offer- 
ing fit to consecrate to the Lord. Now, 
may not all these, from hearts loyal to 
‘‘Christ and his cause,” be acceptable 
even in his sight who is of ‘‘purer eyes 
than to behold iniquity” ? But how shall 
these be converted into the money so in- 
dispensable? We will take this same 
church which has been dedicated to the 
worship of God, and we will attach to it 
a social room, (not to be desecrated by un- 
holy uses) but where these gifts, we will 
say consecrated gifts from consecrated 
hearts and hands, may be exchanged for 
the so much needed money. This social 
room, in the country we will have sepa- 
rate from the church; in the city it must 
be, nolens volens, a lower room; some- 
times, with sorrow we say it, it must be 
a “basement” room. And is there 
anything inconsistent or hurtful in the 
enthusiasm and good cheer and kindly 
feeling often begotten on those occasions 
as one heart, one aim, one spirit prevails? 
It will be observed that we do not in- 
clude in this any ring-cakes, raffling, or 
‘‘Jacob’s. wells” with a_ ridiculously 
dressed ‘‘Rebecca,’’ or any ‘‘grab-bags,”’ 
but good, honest articles, which represent 
industry and skill, to be exchanged for 
‘‘value redeived.’’ Good sense, and an 
enlightened conscience, and a _ refined 
Christian taste must soon banish the 
former from any church gatherings, or 
efforts for raising money. All honor to 
Dr. Beckwith, who in the noon-day lesson 
on Saturday spoke such true and earnest 
words for the sanctity of God’s house, 
as he confessed toa sympathy with 
Episcopalians in their reverence for the 
consecrated place, which reverence leads 
them always to exclude every thing that 
is not strictly included in the worship of 
God. But, it may be asked, do they 
not carry this beautiful idea too far, and so 
exclude many of the “sweet amenities 
of life,’’ and much ofthe good cheer, and 
fellowship of labor which even a ‘‘church 
fair” may foster? Many a humble heart 
in many a bumble home has been made 
very glad by the thonght that she may 
in some such way contribute to the 
on-going of Christ’s work, to the up- 
building of the church of her love, to the 
lightening of the financial burdens which 
she knows are resting heavily upon many 
she esteems in this same church. ‘‘So 
the women that were wise-hearted did 
spin with their hands, and brought that 
which they had spun, both of blue, and 


‘purple, and scarlet, and of fine linen” — 


as many as were willing-hearted—and 
“nay?” Have 
not these gifts received the sanction, 
direct and indirect, of sacred writ? Our 
blessed Saviour, so kcen in his rebukes 
when needed, so tender in his apprecia- 
tion of every loving act, once said, of an 
apparently useless deed, ‘‘She hath done 
what she could.”’ 

But all this is only a prelude to the 
question, In what way shall we deal 
with church finances ‘‘to have no debt,”’ 
and yet be consistent with the principles 
we profess in the raising of needed funds 
for the on-gving of Christian enterprise ? 
Some will say, ‘‘Kimballize it.’’ But this 
method is often only an extra and dis- 
tressing strain laid upon tender conscienc- 
es and slender purses, which pressure 
does not in the least effect the solid men 
of the church, who fully appreciate the 
needs, and know their own ability to 
meet them. The widow with her mite, 
and the sewing girl with her slender earn- 
ings will turn the matter over and over, 
and see if the old bonnet or the old dress 
cannot be turned ‘‘over and over again,” 
or if sugar in the tea, or a car fare is not 
a needless luxury. And so we ask 
again, May not a ‘‘well-regulated” church 
fair furnish a method by which all the 
‘‘wise-hearted,” and those who have 
only their own labor and skill to contrib- | 


ute, may utilize all their varied gifts for 
His service who thus endowed them ? 
SISTER (). 


Notes of Travel. 


Epirors Paciric—Dear Sirs: Dur- 
ing my stay and journeyings in the Unit- 
ed States, | have seen and heard many littie 
things to interest me. Of course every one I 
meet, with a few exceptions, expresses 
his indignation at our anti-Chinese legis- 
lation, and is surprised to find a mission- 
ary to the Chinese who is disposed to ap- 
ologize for the Pacific Coast m this mat- 
ter. I met at the meeting of the Congre- 
gational Club in Fanueil Hall, a gentle- 
man who expressed the opinion that Cali- 
furnia would soon find out what a mis- 
take she was making in shutting out the 
Chinese, and be glad to welcome them 
back again. ‘‘Yes,’’ I answered, ‘‘just 
as it is with the Irish here in New ing- 
land; many wish they could be got rid of, 
but what would you do without them ?” 
He replied, ‘‘] guess New England could 
get along without the Irish.’’ ‘‘Just so,’ 
I added, ‘‘without the Chinese, the de- 
velopment of the Pacific States might be 
slower but it would be on a much better 
basis.’’ I have been sorry to find so 
many intelligent men in New England 
who still suppose that the present anti- 
Chinese movement is nothing more than 
a surrender to Denis Kearney and his 
set. ‘Those I meet with are very apt to 
launch out into denunciation cf the Irish, 
and then if they can be led to see that 
many good people in the West feel in 
regard to the Chinese much as they teel 
in regard to the Irish, little more needs to 
be said. 

But I feel much more drawn toward 
those whose zeal for Christ and country 
takes the form of preserving efforts to 
evangelize both Irish and Chinese. I 
found in Portland, Maine, nine China- 
men, and all of them gathered into a 
Sunday-school. One or two of the new- 
est were disposed to keep aloof, but the 
rest made them come. The Chinese 
Sabbath-school sustained by the Mount 
Vernon church in Boston, was a very 
pleasant sight indeed. In many of the 
faces could be seen that waked-up look 
which distinguishes the Christian from 
the heathen Chinaman. 

J have had the pleasure of meeting sev- 
eral persons who are specially at work 
améag the lowest classes in our cities, and 
have been much interested in their meth- 
ods, and the success they are meeting 
with. Somehow we rarely ever got 
round to discuss the Chinese policy of our 
government. They were not so much in- 
terested in the question of getting more, 
or getting rid of ignorant foreigners, as 
in evangelizing those we have. This is 
a plain duty, a thing that must be done. 
The exclusion policy may prove impracti- 
cable, but every vigorously maintained 
effort for their evangelization is accom- 
vlishing something real and solid. 

I visited a friend in Maine, who said to 
me: ‘‘During my pastorate of twelve 
years, | have received over eighty per- 
sons into the church, but it numbers less 
now than it did at the beginning. At 
one time I had over twenty young men 
upon whom I could depend in a prayer- 
meeting; now I have only two or three. 
The rest have all gone west.” Here in 
Minnesota, one may sometimes see the 
reverse of this; but it seems as if there 
were more church members leaving the 
East than there are arriving in the West. 
There appears to be some ‘‘falling out by 


‘the way.”’ 


There is one little circumstance in con- 
neetion with the temperance victory in 
Iowa which is worthy of notice: the Ger- 
man vote was not solid against the pro- 
hibitory amendment. ‘There were some 
rural townships where a majority of the 
Germans voted for the amendment. But 
that victory has had a wonderful effect in 
toning up some of the leading newspapers 
of the interior. 

If any young man is considering the 
question of putting himself where he is 
most needed, there seems to be no other 
calling which can be so unreservedly 
recommended to his attention as the min- 
istry. Home and Foreign Missionary 
Secretaries hang round our seminaries, 
seeking in vain for half what they need. 
Not only must the Chinaman go—he 
must wait, who knows how long ? 

We are proud of our educated women 
and their zeal and success in various 
branches of Christian work; but somehow 
there seems to be a deficiency of Chris- 
tian mothers. A civilization or system 
of culture which tends to run out any 
race adopting itis a failure, no matter 
what other excellencies it may possess. If 
Christian families are going to be child- 
less, or number only one or two pampered 
pets, what form of Christian activity is 
there which can ever yield such results 
as to compensate for the lack ? 

J. E. Waker, 

Waseca, Minn., July 28, 1882. 


Two of New York’s public-spirited 
citizens, Morris K. Jesup and Robert 
Colgate, have generously provided for 
furnishing the American Museum of 
Natural History in Central Park with a 
complete collection of mammals and birds 
of North America, and of the monkey 
tribes of the whole world. 


It would appear that the Sultan has. 
submitted to the demand of the English, 
and declared Arabi a rebel. 


A Protest. 


Eps. Paciric: The Congregational- 
ist of July 12, after referring to a ser- 
mon of Henry Ward Beecher’s on 
recently closing his church, in which 
sermon he put forth some of the worst 
and most objectionable features of his 
North American Review article, says: 

‘*Mr. Beechers’s name may still stand 
upon the official list of Congregational 
ministers, and his church be numbered 
among our churches; but in the name of 
common honesty we once more protest 
that such are not the doctrines of Con- 
gregationalism.’’ 

It would seem as if it were time to 
‘*protest’’ all around, in the name of de- 
cency, as well as honesty, against the 
name of a man being permitted ‘‘to stand 
upon the official list of Congregational 
ministers,” of whom such a paper as the 
Wetchman can say, and does say with 
truth: 

‘He has no more title to ecclesiastical 
standing than O. B. Frothingham.”’ 

S. H. W. 


The Mode of Training for the Walden- 
sian Ministry. 


BY REV. W. J. TENNEY. 


There is ample proof that the perse- 
cuted Church of Piedmont, during the 
Middle Ages, was a living link to con- 
nect the Church of the Apostles with the 
evangelical Church of to-day. One of 
the chief elements contributing to the 
spiritual purity and power of the Wal- 
denses, for a thousand years, was their 
mode of fitting candidates for the gospel 
ministry. In one of the most secluded 
spots among the Alps was located their 
school of the prophets, in charge of the 
most learned and godly men the times 
could produce... From that sacred 
shrine the most skillful hands were sent 
out to bear the light of life to a benighted 
age. Only young men who gave evi- 
dence of entire consecration to the ser- 
vice of God were allowed to enter upon 
a course preparatory to the ministry. 
The course of instruction required candi- 
dates to commit to memory entire the 
gospels of Matthew and John, and the 
general epistles, and a part of the epis- 
tles of Paul. During two or three suc- 
cessive winters they were trained to speak 
Latin, Italian, and their native Romance. 
In addition to this, each student was re. 
quired to serve an apprenticeship at some 
trade, or master a secular profession. 
Some became artisans, others, physicians 
or surgeons. And as these young men 
lived before the art of printing was known, 
each one was required to transcribe large 
portions of the Bible to be used in his 
work, or to be placed in the hands of his 
flock. 

When the preparatory qualifications 
were found suflicient, and their Christian 
character had been proved, these young 
men were expected to spend some time 
in solitude, to receive what human teach- 
ers could not impart: light and power 
from above. At the end of this curricu- 
lum, these candidates were taken to the 
great annual association of pastors and 
lay delegates, and solemnly set apart to 
the ministry of the Word, by receiving 
the Lord’s Supper and the imposition of 
hands. 

Their education was pre-eminently in 
the very words of the Bible, and their 
moral fitness an unquestioned consecra- 
tion to do and to suffer the whole will of 
God, and a single purpose to employ all 
their time and powers to win souls to 
eternal life. No ministers of Christ have 
ever been more efficient and triumphant 
than the pastors and missionaries from 
the Waldensian seminaries. 

The saintly fathers of Piedmont evi- 
dently graded transparent godliness abeve 
distinguished schvlarship, and intimacy 
with the text of the Bible above polemic 
theology, and oneness with Christ in 
spirit and life above pulpit smartness. 


TEMPERANCE IN Nepraska. — Reports 
from Omaha, Neb., say: ‘‘Inspired by 
the success of the prohibition in its lowa, 
the temperanee party in Nebraska have 
already begun an active campaign, in the 
hope of establishing prohibition in this 
State. One year ago they succeeded in 
getting a high license law passed, which 
provided for a $1,000 license in cities of 
over 10,000, and $500 in emaller places, 
and this law has worked satisfactory to 
the liquor dealers and the conservative 
portion of the people. The temperance 
party, however, are not satisfied, and 
they are sanguine of success in their pro- 
hibition movement. The anti-prqhibi- 
tionists are awakened to,the threatening 
danger, and to-day a call was issued for 
an anti-prohibition convention, to be held 
September 11th, the call being signed by 
fifty prominent men of Omaha, including 
bankers, merchants, and other leading 
business-men, irrespective of party. A 
sensation has been produced by Council- 
man Leeder, a saloon-keeper, who has 
introduced an ordinance in the City Coun- 
cil making the liquor license $50,000 
per year, which, if passed, would be pro- 
hibition. Saloon men say that prohibi- 
tion is bound to come, and they might as 
well have it now as next year. There is 
going to be a bitter fight in Nebraska 
over this issue.”’ 


‘The House of Lords have passed the 
Arrears Bill. 


The Woman’s Board. 


OF THE PACIFIC. 


Conducted by a Committee of the Board. 


Our August Meeting. 


We met in Plymouth Church, perhaps 
for the last time. 


‘‘4 feeling of sadness stole o’er us, 
A something akin to pain,’’ 


as we looked round at the old familiar 
seats, the well-worn carpets, and realized 
that their work was nearly done. A 
brave, true life has the old church lived. 
Many a home has been the brighter, and 
many a heart the happier for the cordial 
help and encouragement there received. 
It has weathered many a storm, growing 
stronger all the while, till now its influ- 
ence is deep and broad. May the new 
church home be also a safe refuge for 
the sin-sick soul, and the abiding place 
of the Most High. 

Our meeting seemed specially full of 
interest; it was tender, prayerful, full of 
praise and prayer, as a Missionary meet- 


ing should be. Mrs. Noble presided. 


Mrs. Clark read a letter from Miss 
Starkweather, containing an account of 
the graduating of five girls from the Ki- 
oto school. These girls are Yomo Yam- 
ako, Hatsu Yasliero, Yoo Kawahe, Ys- 
une Yeuchida and San Yakamatsu. 
They are all over cighteen years old, and 
are all Christians. Isn’t this ground for 
encouragement? How rejoiced we should 
be that we have been allowed to be in- 
strnamental in this vork! Their gradua- 
tion exercises were held June 29th, 1882, 
and the programme consisted of essays 
by the graduates, and music. Their 
essays were entitled ‘‘ Responsibility,’ 
‘‘Man’s Noblest Aim,” ‘‘Choice of Plan 
in Life,” ‘‘Spirit of Enterprise” and 
‘*Woman’s Sphere.” 

I wish you all could see the photographs 
(which have just arrived) of these girls. 
Their faces are full of intelligence, and I 
am sure they are destined to do a great 
work in Japan. Fonr of them return as 
teachers to the Kiotoschool. We should 
bear them all earnestly upon our hearts, 
and remember them in onr prayers. 
Pray that they may be quick to see and 
to sieze upon opportunities of doing good, 
and that they may be enabled to make 
Christian culture appear winsome and at- 
tractive, to their friends yet in heathen- 
dom. 

‘Miss 
sadness 
ure, necessitated by 
Parmelee was in Oakland but 
three days, being obliged to leave 
just the day before our meeting. We 
were disappointed at not seeing her, but 
fully appreciate the necessity which com- 
pelled her to hasten East, and shall hope 


Starkweather is full of 
at Miss Parmelee’s depart- 
illness. Miss 


to welcome her on her way back 
before many months. She will be 
greatly missed .t.Kioto. It was her 


province to superintend the home 
life more especially, and it will be hard 
to fill her place. The need of single lady 
teachers is greatly felt throughout our 
Japan missions. Are there none to fill 
the vacated places ? 

Miss Bryant read a private letter, sent 

out by the American Board, written by 
Miss Coffing, on ‘‘Bible-Reading among 
the Armenians of Central Turkey.’’ It 
stated most encouraging facts about the 
work in ‘urkey. of the letter 
were distributed at the close of the meet- 
ing. 
Our foreign'secretary, Mrs. Jewett, has 
also received, since the meeting, several 
copies of the Harpoot News, which were 
mailed to her from Turkey, and which 
she will be glad to bring to the next 
meeting, or to distribute beforehand, if 
called for. 

We were glad to hear from Mrs. Kim- 
ball, of Chicago, about the work done by 
the Board of the Interior. She spoke 
specially of a young ladies’ society, 
‘*-King’s Daughters,” which she was in- 
strumental in organizing. 

Mrs. Newton, of Grass Valley also 
brought us a pleasant word from our 
auxiliary there, so recently heard from 
in our Column, through the pen of Mrs. 
Tenney. At Mrs. Noble’s request, Mrs. 
Smith gave us some interesting facts as 
to missionary work in Africa, speaking 
particularly of Mr. Bagster. Mrs. Col- 
man suggested that Stephano’s pictures 
be taken, with a view to awaken further 
interest in the little fellow, and to aid in 
the payment of his expenses. Nothing 
has as yet been paid toward his tuition, 
which was to be one hundred dollars a 
year—half of it payable in advance. So 
please take notice. We hope those ot 
you who are planning to aid in this good 
work will do so at once. Please remem- 
ber that this is the last month of our 
financial year. Our Treasurer’s books 
are positively to close the first of Sep- 
tember. We are hoping for laige addi- 
tions to the exchequer within the next 
three weeks. We also hope that our 
auxiliaries will all plan to prepare written 
reports for the October meeting—our an- 
niversary meeting. We shall hope to 
have dele ates present from most of our 
sociation be we of the Column desire 
that they all bring written reports in their 
pockets for our special benefit. Hesrer. 
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Contributions. 


Does Prohibition Prohibit ? 


BY REV. GEO. MORRIS. 


[A paper read before the Congregational 
Club. | 


This subject is one of facts, and as 
‘fan ounce of fact is worth a ton of 
theory,’’ I propose letting a narration of 
facts answer the question. I shall keep 
very rigidly just to the one question be- 
fore us, hence, many things | would like 
to say on the subject of Prohibition can- 
not be said now, as they would not come 
within the range of this one question. I 
will only present what I believe to be 
really and absolutely true, but should 
any person be able to disprove any state- 
ment I make, I earnestly invite him to do 
BO. 

IRELAND.—Bessbrook, a town of 4,000 
inhabitants, has no liquor shop, no poor- 
house, pawn-shop, police-station, strife, 
discord or disturbance. In Tyrone 
county, there is a district of 61 square 
miles, with 10,000 people. In 1870 it 
had no saloon, no policemen, poor-rates 
only half what they had been, and police 
and magistrates testifying to great ab- 
sence of crime. In 1872, a magisterial 
edict prohibiting the sale of liquor, 
brought social order out of riot and an- 
archy in Belfast. The Sunday-closing 
Act went into opetation in Ireland in the 
fall of 1878. Inthe following year the 
number of offences for punishable drunken- 
ness was reduced 11,000, and in 1880, 
nearly 22,000 from those of 1877, which 
were 110,000. 

EnGuanp.—In 1869, in the Province 
of Canterbury, there were 1,475 parrishes 
without public-house or beer-shop. The 
testimony or 243 clergymen and 11 chief 
constables and superintendents of police, 
is condensed thus: ‘‘No saloon, no in- 
temperance, no crime.” Shaftesbury 
Park Estate, with a population of be- 
tween 3,000 and 4,000, is almost para- 
disaic, and reports ‘‘Prohibition a suc- 
cess.” The superintendent of police in the 
Morpeth district, reports in 1874, “A 
case of drunkenness or disorder in a vil- 
lage without a public-house is a very 
rare occurrence.” Low Moor, Yorkshire, 
in 1871, with a population of 1,100 had 
neither saloon, pawn-shop, jail nor lock- 
up. The people slept with the doors 
open, and the death-rate during 12 years 
was under 16 in the 1000. Saltaire, in 
Yorkshire,. with a population of 5,000, 
without a saloon, shows that probibition 
prohibits, and is a success. In and 
around Liverpool, in large districts, own- 
ers of land and houses successfully pro- 
hibit saloons. In Liverpool, in these 
sections, about 80,000 people are living 
under prohibition, and prefer it. New 
South Wales has enforced Sunday-clusing 
all over the Colony. Sellers and buyers 
who break the law are alike equally pun- 
ished. The police-court in Sydney has 
one drank on Monday morning, against 
30 or 40 under the open dram-shop 
System. 

UNITED STATES. 


Let me first present a few illustrations 
from Local option, or Local Prohibition 
sections. 

In MaryLtanp.—Several counties voted 
prohibition. Mr. J. N. Emerson of 
Denton says there is not a drop of alco- 
holic stimulants sold in his county. At 
the last sitting of the grand jury, he re- 
er not a single case of assault and 

attery nor a single complaint of viola- 
tion of the public peace. The jail was 
without a tenant, and had been for the 
past six months. In Talbot county, the 
jail being without an inmate, the jailer 
went back to work on his farm. Caro- 
line county was without a prisoner in its 
jail. In Worcester county the jailer’s 
bill of expenses for five months last pre- 
ceding Local Option was about $800; for 
the first five months under Local Option, 
$50. Other counties gave correspond- 
ingly good results. 

[Ltrnois.—In the State of Illinois, Ed- 
wards county has not had a licensed dram 
shop for 17 years, and during that whole 
time has sent only one person to the peni- 
tentiary. 

Missovuri1.—In the State of Missouri, 
there are 33 counties where licenses to 
dram shops are prohibited. __ 

TENNESSEE.—March 20, 1879, the 4- 
mile liquor law came into force, which 
prohibits the sale of any intoxicating li- 
quor within 4 miles of any chartered edu- 
cational institution. At the time the law 
passed there were 5 chartered schools in 
the State. In about twenty months there 
were 104, and in January, 1881, they had 
increased to 367. It is reckoned that 
one-fourth of the area of the State is now 
quietly under effective prohibition, and 
from the growing popularity of the law it 
is hoped that the whole state may be 
eovered inside of 4 years. It is claimed 
that this is the best local option law ever 
tried, as there are no elections necessary ; 
all that is required is an incorporated 
school house every 4 miles. 

PEnnNsyLvan1a.—In Potter Co., the re- 
port was, ‘‘Our jail is without inmates, 
except the Sheriff, for more than half the 
time.” The Commissioners of Public Char- 
ities in this State reported: ‘‘The effect of 
prohibitory laws is strikingly shown by 
the comparatively vacant apartments in 
the jails of counties where the Local Op- 
tion law is in force.”’ 

New Jensey.—Vineland has become 
a household word. It has between 10,000 
and 11,000 inhabitants from different 
parts of this country, as well as from Ger- 
many, France, England, Ireland and 
Scotland. It has twenty school-houses, 
15 manufactories, 12 churches and no 
saloon. Mr. Curtis, the constable and 
Overseer of Poor in Vineland, in reporting 
says: ‘‘During previous six months no 
relief for poor. Within 70 days, there 
had been one case in floating population 
at an expense of $4. During the entire 
year there had been only one indictment, 
and that a trifling case of battery among 
the colored population.’’ Police expensea 


for the year, 75 dollars, paid to Mr. 
Curtis. 

Arkansas.—Prohibition prevails in 
three-fourths of Arkansas. At Clarkes- 
ville, the city marshal has resigned, be- 
cause he had nothing to do. 

Cotorapo.—The Greeley Tribune 
says the present has been the most aus- 
picious year in the history of that cele- 
brated Colorado colony and its surround- 
ings, and he adds: ‘‘We live in an 
atmosphere unpolluted by the fumes of 
the whisky saloon or the curse of the 
gambling hell; our jails have few occu- 
pants, and pauperism is scarcely known.’’ 
This is in the Greeley colony, where pro- 
hibition has had a fair trial. The jail 
and poorhouse are always lamentable 
failures in such places. I do not detain 
you with illustrasions from such places 
as Grinnell, Jowa, Batavia in Illinois, 
and Lompoc, Compton, Artesia, West- 
minster, Tustin, Florence, Orange, Pasa- 
dena, Duarte, College City, and other 
places in this state. If you want to hear 
more about them, I can tell you. 

THE CHEROKEE Nation.—The Govern- 
or and principal chief of the Cherokee 
nation, says, December 28, 1881: ‘‘Some 
[liquor] is smuggied in by lawless 
persons on the border, but the moral 
sentiment of the great mass of the Cher- 
okee nation is against it, and such a thing 
as a public drinking saloon is unknown.” 

Permit me now to invite your atten- 
tion to the working of Prohibitory Jaw in 
States: 

In New York a prohibitory law had 
a briet existence, in the midst of must 
persistent and unscrupulous opposition, 
notwithstanding that Governor Clark, 
in his Message to the Legislature said: 
‘*The influence is visible in a marked dim- 


inution of the evils it sought to 
remedy.”’ | 
In the town of Eagle, Wyoming 


County, New York, the poor-master’s bill 
was about $3 for the year. It is a 
temperance iown. In the same year, 
under the license system, the poor-mas- 
ter’s bill for the town of Perrington, 
Monroe County, N. Y., very nearly the 
same size, was $1,500. 

Connecticut had a prohibitory law 
during many years. In 1855, Governor 
Dutton said: ‘‘The jails are fast becom- 
ing tenantiess, and a delightfnl air of 
security is everywhere enjoyed.” The 
reports of others tell us, ‘‘Crime has di- 
minished at least 75 per cent.” ‘‘The 
juils and almshouses are almost empty.” 
‘‘Vice, crime, rowdyism are greatly di- 
minished.’’ In New London County the 
prison was empty and the jailers out of 
business. 

In New Haven, the commitments to 
the city prison for crimes arising from in- 
temperance, during July, 1854, were 50, 
whilst under a probibitory law in the 
next month they were only 15. During 
July, there were 73 in the city work- 
house, and during August only 15. 
From all the principal cities in the State, 
similar testimonies were given. 

Ruope Istanp.—At Providence, in 
1874, Governor Howard said at a pub- 
lic meeting: ‘‘The prohibitory laws 
of this State, if not a comnlete success, 
are a success beyond the fondest anticipa- 
tions of any friend of temperance. Pro- 
hibitory legislation in Rhode Island is a 
success toa marvelous extent. 


Massacuusetts.—The law was first 
enacted there in 1852. Rev. Horatio 
Wood, for neaily a quarter of a century 
a city missionary in Lowell, said: 
‘*The sale of liquor was stopped in Low- 
ell.” The City Marshall said: ‘‘There 
was not a single place in Lowell where 
liquor was openly sold. In 1867, the 
Constable of the Commonwealth reported : 
‘There was not an open bar known in the 
entire State, and the open retail liquor 
traffic had almost entirely ceased.’ ”’ 

In 1874, Capt. Boynton, Chief of 

State Police, said: ‘‘The law is only 
partially enforced, but in one-half the 
towns, it has entirely suppressed the 
sale. There are five hundred less places 
in Boston for the sale of liquor than there 
were two years ago.” 
_ The City Marshal of Worcester tes- 
tified that during one year under prohibi- 
tion in that city, drunkenness decreased 
40 per cent. Officials in other places 
similarly reported. 

Mr. Louis Shade, the special agent of 
the Congress, reported for 
Massachusetts in 1874 a decreased con- 
sumption of 116,585 barrels. As a 
liquor man, he knew that Prohibition 
prohibited. 

Vermont.—Look at St. Johnsbury, 
with its 5,000 inhabitants. Hepworth 
Dixon, speaking of this ‘‘workman’s 
paradise” says: ‘‘No bar, no dram-shop, 
no saloon defiles the place, nor is there a 
single gaming hell or house of ill-repute.”’ 
Referring to those who voted for this 
Prohibition and live under it, the same 
writer says: ‘‘Every year makes them 
more fanatical in its favor.” 

Marne.—General Chamberlain, Gov. 
from 1867 to 1871, said: ‘‘If liquors are 
sold at all, it is in very small quantities 
compared with the old times, and ina 
secret way, as other unlawful things are 
done.’’ Governor Perham, speaking of 
the liquor trade under Prohibition, said 
it probably was not one-tenth as_ large. 
Hon. Nelson Dingley, Governor from 
1874 to 1876, said: ‘‘In more than three- 
fourths of the State open dram-shops are 
almost unknown, and secret sales com- 
paratively He further says, 
‘Drinking habits have ceased to be 
fashionable, and total abstinence has 
come to be a common virtue.” Con- 
gressman and Ex-Attorney-General Frye 
affirmed that the consumption of liquors 
in Maine was not one-fourth as much as 
it had been twenty years before. A 
number of Governors, Congressmen and 
others concurred in the affirmation, whilst 
Wolcott Hamlin, Superintendent of 
Internal Revenue, said that that the Leer 
trade was not more than one per cent. of 
what it had been, and the distilled liquor 
trafic not more than ten per cent. 
prosecuting officers, Mayors, Aldermen 
and other officials fully endorse these 
facts. Even British Consul Murray, of 


Portland, reported to his government: ‘‘.As 
regards the towns and villages, there can 
be no manner of doubt that the law has 
been nearly successful.” 

The Maine Republican Convention, 
which met in June, having 1,327 dele- 
gates present, passed the following: 

“That we refer with confidence and 
pride to the general record of the Repub- 
lican party in support of the policy of 
of prohibition of the traffic in intoxicating 
liquors, the wisdom and efficiency of 
which legislation in promoting the moral 
and material intetests of Maine have been 
demonstrated through the practical an- 
nihilation of that traffic in a large portion 
of the State, and we favor such legisla- 
tion and such enforcement of the law as 
will secure to every portion of our terri- 
tory freedom from that traffic. We 
further recommend a submission to the 
people of a constitntional prohibitory 
amendment.” 

Another deelaration on the subject has 
just been put forth by our Congregational 
General Conference, whose sessions have 
been held within the past few weeks in 
Bangor. This body represents over 244 
Congregational churches, and is compos- 
ed of pastors and delegates from the local 
conferences, covering the entire territory 
of the state. ‘Their declaration is as fol- 
lows: 

‘* Resolved, That this conference desires 
to place on record the renewed assurance 
of its unqualified faith in the sound. 
ness of prohibition, its thankful acknowl- 
edgment of the great and _ salutary 
change it has wrought in our state, and 
the belief, which we express with the full 
force of our convictions, that it is destin- 
ed to complete success. 

** Resolved, That we will not cease to 
move heaven by our prayers aud public 
sentiment, by our persuasions and acts, 
until the end aimed at in prohibitory 
measures be fully secured.’’ 

Maine has only 1 criminal to every 
1,162 inhabitants. 

Kansas.—This State has not been 
long amungst prohibitory States, yet in 
May of this year (1882), Gov. St. John 
said: ‘‘Prohibition has closed twenty- 
five or thirty breweries, a large number 
of wholesale liquor houses, and has 
driven the last distillery from our State. 

* * * Out of 81 organized coun- 
ties of Kansas, it is safe to say that in at 
least 65 of them the prohibitory law is as 
faithfully enforced as any other law on 
our statute books.” 

Some time ago the Chicago Jnter- 
Ocean said: ‘‘The authorities find it 
somewhat lonesome about the peniten- 
tiary of the State, and have opeued it up 
as a boarding house, and have agreed tv 
take convicts from New Mexico to board 
at $1.40 per week.’’ So much for pro- 
hibition. And the Kansas Methodist 
says: ‘‘(Quite a number of saloon-keep- 
ers in the Kansas jails are under the im- 
pression that prohibition prohibits.”’ 


Previous to December of last year, at 
a Quaker’s annual meeting in Lawrence, 
the jails in four adjoining counties wére 
reported empty. Kingman County Dis- 
trict Court informed its jury there was 
not a single criminal case for its attention. 

In confirmation of this, listen to the 
following from Gov. St. John, some time 
ago, saying: ‘‘in the city of Salina there 
have been some twenty convicted in the 
last thirty days, one man fined $3,500 
and $500 costs, and treated to the luxu- 
ry of thirty days in the county jail. You 
cannot convince that man now, it matters 
not how eloquent or logical you may be, 
that prohibition does not prohibit in Kan- 
sas. Twenty others were convicted in 
the same cornty and fined $200, and 
nineteen counts in each indictment con- 
tinue over their heads to insure their good 
behavior. This is simply an_ illustration 
of how the law is being enforced through 
the greater part of the State. I have 
right here a letter from the county attor- 
ney of one of the largest counties, in 
which he says he is glad to deliver to me, 
as a New Year’s message, the informa- 
tion that the whisky rebels in that coun- 
ty have surrendered unconditionally along 
the whole line.” 

Listen now to the words of a brewer in 
Winfield, Kansas, to a friend. He says: 
‘*] have invested over $10,000 in my 
brewery; and I do not believe I could get 
$500 for it now, on account of this pro- 
hibition law. I have $10,000 worth of 
beer in my vaults, and am not allowed to 
sella drop. My barley and malt cost me 
ninety-five cents a bushel; but I can not 
get fifty cents for it now. You have no 
idea how our people are upset by the new 
law.” 

Does Prohibition prohibit? In briefest 
manner I have led you from place to 
place, touching lightly rather than giving 
fully what could be presented. I have 
striven to press as many facts and figures 
into a small compass as I could, and I am 
content to leave them to answer. They 
are unanswerable in proof that Prohibition 
does prohibit. 

I know that liquor dealers and whisky- 
ites throughout the country cry, ‘‘Prohi- 
bition is a failure, it does not Prohibit. 
There is more liquor sold under _prohibi- 
tory laws than anywhere else.” I tell 
you and would tell all, it is false. It is 
alie. If what they say be true, why is 
it that everywhere and always they want 
to move earth and hell to violate, rescind 
and destroy prohibitory laws? Their 
doing so shows that Prohibition is not a 
failure. It shows that Prohibition does 
prohibit. And I hope I may live to see 
the day and sing the Doxology when the 
Prohibition Banner waves over every 
State in this great Union. 

It has just been decided to hold a reg- 
ular meeting of the Evangelical Al iance 
at Stockholm, Sweden, in September, 
1883. The queen is deeply interested 
in the movement, the king favors it, 
and the dignitaries of the Nationa. 
Lutheran Church have given their assent; 
and their invitation has been received 
and accepted by the Alliance. As this 
is, we believe, the first meeting held 
under Lutheran auspices, it is expected to 
be one of special interest and importance. 


THE BEAUTY OF THE HEART. 


A lovely form may charm the eye 
With fairest loveliness and grace; 
And oft we may be captured by 
The veauty of the face; 
But there’s a beauty far more true, 
Whose radiant charms shall ne’er depart, 
But every morn and eve be new; 
It is the beauty of the heart. 


Beneath the weight of passing years 
The proudest form must stoop and bend, 
And all the charms that beauty wears 
Must fade away and have an end. 
The sparkling light must leave the eye, 
And from the cheek the bloom depart; 
But there’s a charm that ne’er shall die, 
It is the beauty of the heart. 


‘Tis this that scatters o’er life’s path 
The gems of happiness and truth; 
And many charms in age it hath, 
As in the rosy morn of youth; 
A charm that wreathes the carth with flowers, 
And doth the sweetest joys impart, 
Which brightly gilds the saddened hours: 
It is the beauty of the heart. 


Girl Life in India. 

On the day of her marriage she is put 
into a palanquin, shut up tight, and car- 
ried to her husband’s house. Hitherto 
she has been the spoilt pet of her mother; 
now she is to be the little slave of her 
mother-in-law, upon whom she is to wait, 
whose commands she is implicitly to obey, 
and who teaches her what she is to do to 
please her husband; what dishes he likes 
best and how to cook them. If the moth- 
er-in-law is kind she will let the girl go 
home occasionally to visit her mother. 

Of her husband she sees little or noth- 
ing. She is of no more account to him 
than a cat or dog would be. There is 
seldom or never any love between them, 
and no matter how cruelly she may be 
treated she can never complain to her hus- 
band of anything his mother may do, for 
he would never take his wife’s part. Her 
husband sends to her daily the portion of 
fuod that is to be cooked for her, himself 
and the children. When it is prepared 
she places it all on one large brass platter, 
and it is sent into the husband’s room. He 
eats what he wishes, and then the platter 
is sent back, with what is left, for her and 
the children. They sit together on the 
ground and eat the remainder, having 
neither knives, forks nor spoons. While 
she is young she is never allowed to go 
anywhere. When she becomes very old, 
if she makes a vow to goon a pilgrimage 
to some heathen temple, she is permitted 
to go to offer a sacrifice for herself or for 
others, but this is only occasionally done; 
very, very few ever undertake it. She 
always has her Takoors, or household 
gods, on a shelf in the house, most fre- 
quently over her own bed, and to them 
she pays her daily devotions, offering 
them rice and decorating them with flow- 
ers; and so at length she draws near the 
hour of death, and when it is thought her 
end is just approaching, she is carried 
down to the banks of the Ganges, there 
to breathe her last in view of that holy 
stream whose waters are supposed to be 
efficacious in cleaning away sin. As soon 
as the spirit has departed the remains are 
taken to the Burning Ghat (the place for 
burning the dead bodies) and laid upon a 
pile of wood. In a few hours nothing re- 
mains but a little pile of ashes. This is 
then taken up and cast into the river 
Ganges. 

Such is the life and death of the hap- 
piest, the most favored, amongst these 
Bengali women. 

The little girls are married even as 
young as three years of age, and should 
the boy to whom sucha child is married 
die the next day, she is called a widow, 
and is from henceforth doomed to perpet- 
ual widowhood; she can never marry 
again. As a widow she must never wear 
any jewelry, never dress her hair, never 
sleep on a bed, nothing but a piece of 
matting spread on the hard brick floor, 
and sometimes, in fact, not even that be- 
tween her and the cold bricks; and no 
matter how cold the night may be, she 
must have no other covering than the thin 
garments she has worn in the day. 

She must eat but one meal of food a 
day, and that of the coarsest kind, and 
once in two weeks she must fast for twen- 
ty-four hours. Then not a bit of food, 
not a drop of water or medicine must pass 
her lips, not even if she were dyiug. 
She must never sit down or speak in the 
presence of her mother-in-law, or either 
of her sisters-in-law, unless they com- 
mand her todo so. Her food must be 
cooked and eaten apart from the other 
women’s. She isa Denneell a degraded 


woman. She may never even look on 
at any of the marriage ceremonies or 
festivals. It would be an evil omen for 


herto do so. She may have been a high 
caste Brahminic woman, but on her be- 
coming a widow, any, even the lowest 
servant, may order her to do what they 
do not like to do. No woman in the 
house must ever speak one word of love 
or pity to her, for it is supposed that if 
a woman shows the slightest commisera- 
tion to a widow she will immediately be- 
come one herself. 

I saw an account a short time ago in 
an English paper, that they bad been 
trying to take the census of the popula- 
tion lately in India, and, as far as they 
had gone, they found that there were 
‘‘eighty thousand widows under six years 
of age!’’ Can you imagine the amount 
of suffering this little sentence tells and 
foretelis ?—Conyregationalisi. 


A boitle that will hold fifty gallons 
was lately blown at the Millville Giass 
Works, N.J. is the largest ever 
blown in this country. 


The firat bale of new Geergia cotton 
was received at Albany, Ga., July 11, 
and sold for 20 cts. per pound. 


Amherst College, Mass., received last 
year $270,000 additions to its funds, the 
largest amount contributed to it in any 
one year. 


In Russian Poland there are reported 


to be twelve Baptist missionaries, five 


churches and nearly two thousand mem- 
bers. : 


Congregational Directory. 


AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY S5SO- 
CIETY. 


Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 


Secretaries—-Rev. David B. Coe, D.D.; 
Rev. Henry M. Storrs, D.D. Rev. W (M. 
Barrows, Assist. Secretary Treasurer—Rev. 
Alexander H. Clapp, D.D. Rev. James H. 
Warren, D.D., Superintendent for California, 
Nevada and Arizona ; Stephen S. Smith, Fi- 
nancial Agent; oftice, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. 


AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION. 
56 Reade St., New York. 


Secretary—Rev. M.E. Strieby. Treasure 
—H. W. Hubbard, Esq. Rev. W. C. Pond, 
Agent, 940 Capp Street, S. F. 


CALIFORNIA CHINESE MISSION. 
(Auxiliary to the American Miss. Association. ) 


Rev. J. K McLean, D.D., President ; 
Rev. W. C. Pond, 940 Capp Street, San 
Francisco) Secretary; E. Palache, Treasurer. 


AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 


Secretary—Rev. L. H. Cobb, D.D., 59 
Bible-House, N. Y. Treasurer—N. A. Cal- 
kins, 59 Bible House, Stephen 
Smith, Financial Agent, No. 7 Montgomery 
Avenue, San Francisco. 


AMERICAN BOARD C. F. M. 


Missionary Rooms, Cong. House, Boston. 

Secretaries—Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D; Rev. 
FE. K. Alden, D.D., Rev. J. O. Means, D.D. 
Treasurer—Langdon §. Ward. H. C. Hay- 
den, D.D., District Secretary, 39 Bible House, 
New York. E. P. Flint, Financial Agent, 
408 California street, San Francisco. 
CONGREGATIONAL PUBLISHING SO- 

CIETY. | 
Congregational House, Boston. 

Secretary—Rev. J.O. Means, D.D. Treas- 
urer—Wm. O Grover, Cong. House, Boston. 
Geo. P. Smith, Agent. Rev. Albert E. Dun 
ning, Sabbath-School Secretary. 


THE LARGEST VARIETY OF 
GOODS IN THE U.S. AND CAN SELL 
YOU ANY ARTICLE FOR PERSONAL OR FAMILY 
USE, IN ANY QUANTITY AT WHOLESALE PRICE. 
WHATEVER YOU WANT SEND FOR OUR CATA- 
LOGUE (FREE) AND YOU WILL FIND IT THERE 
MONTGOMERY WARD & CO. 


227 & 229 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO. 


jly-aug-sep 


PATENTS 


obtained. and all business in the U. 8S. Patent 
Office, or in the Courts, attended to for MOD- 
ERATE FEES. 

We are opposite the U. 8. Patent Office, en- 
gaged in PATENT BUSINESS EXCLUSIVELY, 
and can obtain patents in less time than those 
remote from WASHINGTON. 

When model or drawing is sent we advise as 
to patentability free of charge; and we make NO 
CHARGE UNLESS WE OBYTAIN PATENT. 

We refer here to the Post Master, the Supt. 
of the Money Order Div., and to ci#cials of the 
U. 8. Patent Office. For Circular, advice, 
terms, and reference to actual clients in you 
own state or county, address 


A. SNOW & CO.., 


OpposITE PATENT OFrFice, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
nov2-tf 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


SERMONS 


OF 


DR. CHAS. WADSWORTH, D.D. 


PRICE, - - - $1.25. 


FOR SALE BY 


C. BEACH, 


107 MONTGOMERY STREET, 


my31-tf , 


Fairbanks’ Scales, 


FAMILY USE. 
ALL SIZES. 


FAIRBANKS & HUTCHINSON, 


401 MARKET ST. S. F. 


0S” For sale by all hardware dealers. 
oct8-3 m 


Opposite the Occidental. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc, FULLY 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Free. 


VANDUZEN 4& TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 
p-15mar-lyr 


BLYMYE® MFG Co 


BELLS. 


Church, School. Fire-alarm, Fine-toned,Jow-priced, warranty 
\ Catalogue with 1500testimonials, prices, etc., sent free, 


LINFORTH. RICE & CO. 
Sole Agents, 323 & 325 Market St..S.F 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church,Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
apd other belis; also Chimes and Peals, 


MENEELY & CO., WEST TROY. ¥. Y. 
p-8feb-lyr 


McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Manufacture those celebrated bells for Churches 

and Academies, etc. Price List and cireulars 

HENRY McSHANE & CO., 
Baltimore. Md. 


sev free. 


W. J. Diners GRANT I. Taaoare. 


Taggart& Dingee, 


(Successors to Woodward & Taggart) 


Real Estate Azents 


AND GENERAL AUCTIONEERS. 


J.0. Eldridge, - - Auctioneer 


Office and Salesroom: 460 AND 462 EIGHTH 
ST., OAKLAND. 


Particular attention given to the sale of Real 
Estate in all parts of the city, including resi- 
dence and business properties. Also, special 
attention given to the sale of country real es- 
tate, farming lands, etc. 


San Francisco Office: Easton & ELprRip@e, 22 
Montgomery street. 


G. M PEASE, M. D. 


Surgeon, 


(PRACTITIONER OF HomMcoPaATHY,) 


125 Turk Street, - . San Franciseo, 


Office Hours: 1to4 p.m. Usually at home 
at 9 a. M. and 7 P. M. 


apr13-tf 


JOHN SKINKER, 
15 Pine street, S. F 


‘Sole Agent for the Pacific 
Coast for 


DU PONT’S SUPERIOR BRANDS OF 


Mining, 
—AND— 


MUSKET POWDER. 


Also for the celebrated brands of SPORTING 
POWDER. 


Eagle Fuse Works 


Various brands—never failing—Safety Fuse 
Hemp, Single Tape, Double Hemp, Triple 
Tape, Cement No. I, Cement No 2, Water 
Proof and Submarine. lyr 


Blasting, Cannon, 


ESTABLISHED IN 1852. 


ARMES & DALLAM, 


Importers and Jobbers of 


HOUSE FURNISHING GOODS, 


BROOMS, BRUSHES, BASKETS, AXE 
HANDLES, TWINES, CORDAGE, STA- 
TIONERY, FISHING TACKLE, PAPER 
BAGS, FEATHER DUSTERS, CLOTHES 
WRINGERS, WRAPPING PAPER, ETC 


Sole Agents For 


HALL AND WRINGER’S BLEACHING 
SOAP, BRAND’”’ PARLOR MATCH- 
ES, COTTON WEBBING FOR FISH 
NETS, JAPANESE PAPER OIL CLOTH, 
DAVIS’ PATENT BUILDING PAPERS. 


228 & 230 Front St. 


an Francisco, Cal. 


W.W.CHASE & CO. 


Commission, Wholesale and Retail 
Dealers in 


AT OLD STAND, 
1912 MARKET STREET. 


San FRANCISCO. 


N. GRAY & CO. 


Undertakers. 
641 Sacramento Sreet, 


orner of Webb, - SAN FRANCISCO 


Connected by Telephone with all the 
American District Telegraph Company’s 
flices. 


Embalming and Preparing 
Bodies for Shipment 
a Specialty. 


WILLIAM H. PORTEER 
Successor to LOCKHART & PORTER, 
Undertaker and Funeral Directer. 
is oO’Farrell =t. 
Embalming and preparing bodies for shipmen 

a specialty. 
N. B.—I would call the attention of my p 
ons and friends to the fact that JOHN W. 
PORTER is no longer in my —— nor have 
I any connection whatever with any Under 
king Establishment other than at 16 O’Far 
rell street, where I have been for the past 6 
years. Opposite PHELAN’s BLOcK. 


BE AT Y’ ORGANS 27 stops, $90. Pianos, 

$297.50. Factory running da 
and night. Catalogue free. Address Dani 
F. Beatty, Washington, N. J. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE} 
Quality and Quantity Always Uniform, 


For sale by Grocers. D. S.WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
Jorth Seeond Street, 


™3 
MA and CAUSE anda 


Sent Free. Address 
the L. A. Knieur Co., 15 
E. 3d St., Cincinnati, 0. 


P-aug2-4t 
For Kitchen Utensils, Stoves and 
Range Furnitare of all Descrip- 
tions and Latest Styles, 


—:40 TO: —— 


J. J. Vasconcellos, 


524 WasHInoTon St., BELow MoNTG., 
Where you will find the latest improvements i2 
Cooking Ranges and Stoves in the City. 
Particular attention given to the connecting 
of Ranges to hot water boilers. 
Plumbing, Gas Fitting and Jobbing of #!! 

kinds promptly attended to. 


p-4jan-lyr 
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Home Circle. 


At His Wit’s End. 


BY MRS. CHARLES GARNETT, 


(Concluded. ) 


Mr. Hanworth usually—as a respecta- 
ble custom—attended church on Sunday 
morning. There wasa feeling of satisfac- 
tion in accompanying his elegant. wife and 
well-dressed children there. He did not 
thiuk much why he did go, nor when he 
had arrived at church did he think at all 
about worship or praise. He stood up 
and sat down in the right places—he did 
not kneel, of course; so far as the neigh- 
bors saw he was sufficiently devout, but 
if some unknown power had obliged Mr. 
Hanworth to reveal himself to public 
gaze, his human fellow-worshipers, as 
well as the ‘‘cloud of witnesses,” would 
have known that church time was a time 
of busy business—a quiet time for spec- 
ulation, investment, invention, calcula- 
tion and plans—anything but devotion to 
this seemingly correctly religious man. 

Mr. Hanworth was ‘‘put out’ more 
than he liked to own by Stephen’s reso- 
lute bearing, and the little incident in his 
counting-house, and the steadfast look in 
his workman’s eyes kept recurring with 
disagreeable distinctness to his mental 
vision. Coming out of church he met, 
as he frequently did, another iroi.-:naster; 
living in the same direction, they usually 
walked home together, talking various 
little business matters over. ‘To-day 
Mr. Hanworth mentioned Stephen’s ob- 
stinacy. 

“Just shows how disobliging those 
fellows can be; man and boy he’s worked 
about the place for twenty years. De- 
testable impudence! he’s only one of a 
class. Combination is our only remedy. 
Are you coming to the master’s meeting 
to-morrow ? Yes, of course. You'll 
mention this little cireumstance ?”’ 

‘“No, I think not; I don’t want to in- 
jare the fellow.”’ 

“Then I shall. 
Good-bye.’’ | 

The next day the ‘‘little cireumstance’’ 
was mentioned, and cailed forth many in- 
dignant and contemptuous comments. 
Nearly all the gentlemen present were 
self-made men. And yet amongst no 
set of aristocratic land-owners could more 
determined counsels of class (their class, 
that is) supremacy be heard. One be- 
nevolent old man did dare certainly to 
remark that this did not seem to hima 
case of insubordination, but of conscience, 
and that every man had a right to his Sab- 
bath, but this gentleman was treated 
with scant attention. | 

And there the matter was dropped ; but 
not ended, as Stephen found to bis cost 
next day. 

All day Monday Stephen went from 
foundry to foundry, but trade had been 
dull and was just beginning to revive, no 
new workmen were required, and he met 
with refusals at all save one place; there 
he was told a foreman who understood 
his own particular branch was wanted, 
but the master was engaged out ata 
meeting, and he might call next day. 
When he did call he found he was not 
wanted. 

So a bitter time of trial began; for three 
long weeks Stephen wandered about con- 
stantly asking for work. When he had 
penetrated into every workshop and foun- 
dry-yard in the vast town where he had 
been born and always had lived, and met 
invariably with disappointment, he began, 
by his wife’s advice, to travel to the 
neighboring smaller towns. 

Frequently he walked very long dis- 
tances on vague rumors of employment, 
which always turned out to be false, for 
the iron trade, which was beginning to 
revive in that great town, was still stag- 
nant in the outlying districts. Constant 
retusals crushed even his brave, trustful 
spirit, and he went now, at the end of a 
fortnight, on his daily search with so 
despondent an air that misfortune seemed 
to accompany him and cling naturally to 
his side. | 

Stephen tried each evening as he neared 
his house to put on the cheerful air be 
did not feel, and enter his home briskly, 
but one look at Mary’s anxious face and 
large, questioning eyes, and all his sham 
brightness vanished. 

The couple had only been able, on ac- 
count of the long and bad times, to make 
a very small provision fora rainy day. A 
sick sister—a widow—had needed and re- 
ceived help to the utmost of their power, 
and many unusual expenses had come to 
be paid during the last month; so the 
little savings had dwindled rapidly 
away, and it was with a feeling akin to 
despair that Stephen, on Monday, in this 
the third week, was obliged to go to 
the savings bank, and withdraw their last 

und, 

Through all the years which have pass- 
ed since then, Stephen looks back upon 
that week as the most miserable of his 
life, and sometimes even now he wonders 
how he got through it, and owns that noth- 
ing short of the sustaining hand of his 
God, and the patient, uncomplaining, 
cheerful love of his wife prevented him 
trom utterly despairing. | 

Ife had been everywhere! He knew 
the uselessness of applying where he had 
been already refused, and yei it was intol- 
erable to remain in the house doing noth- 
ing but watch, as he could not help watch- 
ing his pale, feeble wife and the helpless 
little baby. Out in the streets there 
seemed more room to move. He avoided 
the hours when he should meet his fellow- 
workmen returning from their employment 
to gain a share in which would have been 
the greatest earthly happiness to himself. 
He wandered about fighting a sore battle. 
Few persons passing the man in the street 
in his unused working-dress and with that 
look of misfortune hanging like a mist 
about him, would have given him credit 
for being a hero, and little did he feel like 
one himself. And yet each night as he 
knelt and prayed for that daily bread 
which seemed so long in coming, he also 
offered a thanksgiving for having passed 
one more day without having yielded to 


Fine day, isn’t it? 


sin, for every waking hour of tbe day had 
been passed in fighting temptation. A 
voice had been constantly urging him, 
with sometimes such terrible vehemence 
that it seemed as though no denial was 
possible : 

‘“Go to Mr. Hanworth, say you are 
sorry, and will work on Sunday when 
he finds it needful. He will take you 
back. The wages are good, and Mary 
and the child will be provided for. Go 
at once; here you are just passing the 
gates,” 

‘‘No no! not even for them. Lord, 
help me to be true to thee, and do what 
I’m sure is right,’’ he would cry in bis 
heart; and then with hurrying feet would 
hasten past the well-known walls. 

Saturday night came. There was a 
question Stephen must ask, and _ he tried 
twice or thrice to say the words before 
they would form the very simple sen- 
tence: 

‘*Have we any money left, Mary? I 
know you’ve had coals to get.’’ 


‘*A shilling, dear lad; but don’t be 
low-hearted; we've three big loaves and 
a bit of cheese and some tea and sugar — 
enough to put us over Monday. Keep 
thy heart, Stephen; our Lord’s sure to 
make a way for us.” Stephen groaned 
as he buried his face in his hands. 


Another Sabbath had come around, 
and, perhaps, of all the sorrow-laden souls 
in the congregation assembled in the time 
and smoke-blackened old parish church, 
none carried a heavier heart than the 
workingmau who knelt with bowed head 
and passionately clasped hands in the 
shadow of the farthest pillar. 

Stephen was sitting silently by the fire 
that afternoon, and Mary, singing a 
hymn, was trying to quiet the child 
to sleep as she rocked it to and fro in her 
arms, when the door opened, and Aaron 
came In. 

‘‘Well, old chap, are you getting on 
middling ?”’ 

‘*No, not at all; [can’t get a chance to 
go to work,’’ 

‘‘Ah, but that’s bad ! You see, Steve, 
it’s gotten out why Hanworth sacked 
thee. Have you tried old Mr. Wilson? 
Ile’s of thy own way of thinking.’’ 

‘*Ay, and should have got a job, 
maybe; but they’ve not work for their 
own old hands.” 

‘*1’m sorry for you, Steve. I’ve wished 
many a time since [’d been man enough 
to dot’ same. All these three Sundays 
I’ve been fair miserable, and I’ve thought 
such a sight of thee. I thought to my- 
sen to-day, directly I’ve got washed I'll 
oo an’ see Steve.’’ 

‘‘Have you been working every Sun- 
day sin’ ?” 

‘Ay, that we hev; and now, whenever 
it suits Hanworth, we shall have to do it 
again. He comes down for an_ hour in 
t’ atternoon, looking so clean, and with a 
flower in his coat. It fair rouses me. 
But what is a chap to do ?” 

“Obey God, rather than man.” Ste- 
phen said the words sadly, and as though 
speaking to himself. 

‘* Ah, it’s well enough for thee,’’ Aaron 
began, and then hestopped suddenly, for 
he caught sight of Mary’s face, and her 
eyes were full of tears. She rose hastily, 
aud began nervously moving about. : te- 
phen looked up also. 

‘*You’ll stop, Aaron, and have a cup 
of tea with us? We can yet afford to 
give a friend that,”’ 

‘‘Yes, do, Aaron,’ 
‘*Here Steve, hold baby, will you? while 
I get it ready.” 

Stephen took the little creature care- 
fully—he was not much used to holding 
babies—in his arms; but he had hardly re- 
ceived his little daughter when she set up 
a pitiful cry. He rocked himself back- 
wards and forwards, holding the baby 
closely to him, and trying to hush it; but 
in vain; the more he rocked the more she 
cried. 

Mary, who had gone into the cellar to 
fetch the bread, ran hastily up. 

‘‘Whatever’s the matter?’ said Ste- 
phen, turning helplessly towards his wife. 
‘‘T never heard it go like that before.” 

‘You've run a pin into it! Here, 
give me hold of her; I'll soon put it 
straight.’’ 

The baby geased to cry, and remained 
quite happy on her father’s knee till the 
poor meal was spread. Then, though 
Mary and Aaron talked cheerfully to- 
gether, Stephen became quite silent, and 
when tea was over, they drew their chairs 
around the hearth, his thoughtful gaze 
turned to his little child, peacefully slum- 
bering in her wooden cradle, and he be- 
came absorbed apparently in contemplat- 
ing her small face. Suddenly he ex- 
claimed : 

‘‘Yes. That’s how it could be done.”’ 

‘‘What done ?’’ 

‘“‘Why, [know how I! could make a 
pin that wouldn’t hurt.’’ 

‘‘Then do it, lad,’’ cried Aaron. 
‘‘Lot’s of t’ women folk would buy 
them; ay! and men too, for naught drives 
a man out of himsen like a crying bairn.” 

‘But I can’t do it.” 

why?’ 

‘‘Because our money's done, and 
we've naught even to buy pin-wire.” 

‘‘Here, I lend thee it. Will ten shil- 
lings fit thee ?”’ 

‘‘Ay, five shillings will, and plenty, 
too; and thank you, mate.”’ 

‘Nay, take ten shillings; you’re kindly 
welcome.” 

After that a cloud seemed lifted from 
the party, and when Aaron left at nine 
o'clock, after again partaking of bread 
and cheese, he thought, as he strolled 
home, he had seldom spent so happy an 
evening, and found himself wishing he 
had a wife too, and home of his own. 

The early dawn was hardly flushing 
the sky above the crowded roofs when 
Stephen the next day awoke, and he was 
the earliest customer the wire-seller had 
that morning. 

Very dilligently and happily he work- 
ed. Mary often heard him whistling and 
singing at intervals; and before dinner- 
time he called her. 

‘*Wife, come hither; here are some 


echoed Mary.. 


pins finished. You must have the first, 


my Joy. 

And he held out toward her half a 
handful of the new, now universally 
known ‘‘safety pins.” 

‘*Willthey do?” Stephen added rather 
anxiously. 

She looked at them, this first judge of 
his invention, examining them minutely, 
and then cried: 

“Do? Yes, grandly!” She hastily 
laid them down, and turned te the cradle, 
and without apparent reason, picked up 
therefrom the baby, covering its tiny face 
with kisses. ‘‘My little bairn, my lamb! 
I sadly feared for thee; but father can 
keep us both now.” And the mother 
burst into tears. 

“Why, Mary, what hast thou been 
thinking of ?”’ 

“That I must get mother to take the 
little one, and go back to service till 
times mend.” 

“I thought, wife, we promised for bet- 
ter or worse. We must always stick to- 


| gether.” 


She looked pitifully up into his kind 
face. 

‘*But, Steve, soon there wonld have 
been no other way, though it would have 
been the very worst that could have 
eome. Weare bound to be honest, thou 
knows, lad.’’ 

‘Thank God,” reverently responded 
her husband; ‘‘He has not let us be tried 
above what we could stand. As long as 
He spares thee, everything else I can 
bide to lose.”’ 

But henceforward it was no tale of loss 
that the lives told. Two days later, 
with a work-box of his wife’s filled with 
various sizes of the new pin, Stephen sal- 
lied forth, and visited some of the largest 
drapers’ shops in thetown. He returned 
in two hours with a handful of silver and 
an empty box, and set to work at making 
more; and although Aaron joined him the 
following week, the demand could not be 
met. 

Safety-pins became the rage, and Steph- 
en soon had no difficulty in obtaining 
money to patent his invention, nor in 
opening a small manufactory, which pres- 
ently grew to such large dimensions that 
Aaron finds the salary he receives as 
manager a very comfortable provision, 
indeed, for the wife and little children he 
has now the honor of supporting. 

Stephen is able to surround his Mary 
with every indulgence even his warm 
love can wish to supply her with, and 
perhaps the reason why he remaius so un- 
assuming and humble a man, though 
now a rich one, is found in the fact that 
he actually teels all his prosperity has 
come to him—a most unexpected gift— 
from following resolutely the will of God. 
It was because he was at- his wit’s end 
for bread that he was led to think out 
and find what proved to be a blessing, 
both to himself and family, and tens of 
thousands of mothers and their babes. 
God’s ways are sometimes rough, but 
they always lead to what is bright and 
good, 

We need hardly add Sunday labor 
is unknown at the ‘‘Safety-pin Works.’’ 
—Sunday Magazine. 


——— 
— 


Self-Denial. 


Self-denial, for the sake of self-denial, 
does no good; self-sacrifice for its own 
sake is no religious act at all. If you 
give up a meal for the sake of showing 
power over self, or for the sake of self- 
discipline, you are not more religions 
than before. This is mere self-culture, 
which, being occupied forever about self, 
leaves you only in the circle of self, from 
which religion is to free you; but to give 
up a meal that some one you love may 
have it, is properly a religious act—no 
hard and dismal duty, because made 
easy by affection. ‘To bear pain for the 
sake of bearing it, has in ‘it no moral 
quality at all; but to bear it rather than 
surrender truth, or in order to save an- 
other, is positive enjoyment, as well as 
ennobling to the soul. Did you ever re- 
ceive even a blow meant for another, in 
order to shield that other? Do you not 
know that there was actual pleasure in 
that keen pain, far beyond the most 
rapturous thrill of nerve which could be 
gained from pleasure in the midst of pain- 
leseness? Is not the mystic yearning of 
love expressed in words most purely thus, 
Let me suffer for him? This element of 
love is that which makes this doctrine an 
intelligible and blessed truth. Sacrifice 
alone, bare and unrelieved, is ghastly, 
unnatural and dead; but self-sacrifice, 
illuminated by love, is the warmth of life. 
It is the death of Christ, the life of God, 
the blessedness and only proper life of 
man.— W. Robertson. 


A Beautiful Indian Legend. 


The legend of the Cherokee rose is as 
pretty as the flower itself. An Indian 
chief of the Seminole tribe was taken 
prisoner by his enemies, the Cherokees, 
and doomed to toiture, but became so 
seriously ill that it became necessary to 
wait for his restoration to health before 
committing him to the fire. And as he 
lav prostrated by disease in the cabin of 
the Cherokee warrior, the daughter of 
the latter, a young, dark-faced maid, was 
his nurse. She fell in love with the 
young chieftain, and, wishing to save 
his life, urged him to escape; but he 
would not do so unless she would flee 
with him. Yet before she had gone far, 
impelled by some soft regret at leaving 
home, she asked permission of her lover 
to return for the purpose of bearing away 
some memento of it. So, retracing her 
footsteps, she broke a sprig from the 
white rose which climbed upon the poles 
of her father’s tent, and preserved it 
during her flight through the wilderness, 
planted it by the door of her new home in 
the land of the Seminole. And from 


that day this beautiful flower has al- 
ways been known, between the capes of 
Florida and throughout the Southern 
States by the name of Cherokee rose. 
—Ex. 


The Revival in Scotland. 


| From the Christian. | 

My Dear Srr:—Mr. Moody’s forth- 
coming arrangements in Scotland are 
definitely fixed as under: Ayr, August 
9; Kilmarnock, August 10; Hawick, 
Kelso, and Galashiels. August 11 to. 14; 
Dumfries, August 15 and 16. After 
that Mr. Moody will join his family on 
the Continent. 

Things go well here. Dr.* Pentecost 
gives Bible lectures in the Christian In- 
stitute daily (Saturday and Sabbath ex- 
cepted), trom 12 till 1 o’clock. Although 
it is the holiday season, the meetings are 
largely attended vy merchants and others. 
Dr. Pentecost’s Bible lectures are most 
instructive and suggestive. His grasp 
of Gospel truth is firm, and his exposition 
of it striking and impressive. Thoée 
who know the Bible best are the readiest. 
to sit at his feet. We hope to have him 
with us for some weeks yet. 

Assisted by Mr. and Mrs. Stebbins, 
Dr. Pentecost has been conducting spe- 
cial services in the Vale of Leven district, 
in the evenings; large numbers wait for 
the second meetings. 3 

Mr. Sawyer is meeting with much 
success in the Coweaddens district, in 
in his efforts to reach the intemperate. 
Mr. Richard Hill, assisted by Mr. and 
Mrs. Clark-Willson, is having large 
audiences and much blessing in the tent 
onthe Green. Yours very truly, 

Christian Institute, James Scorr. 

Bothwell-street, Glasgow. 


Personalities and Ill Reports. 


Keep clear of personalities in general 
conversation. Talk of things, objects, 
thoughts. The smallest minds occupy 
themselves with persons. Personalities 
must sometimes be talked, because we 
have to learn and find out men’s charac- 
teristics for legitimate objects; but it is to 
be with confidential persons. Poor Burns 
wrote and did many foolish things, but 
he was wise when he wrote toa young 
friend : 

‘*Avye, tell your story free, off-hand, 

When wi’ a bosom crony; 
But still keep something to yoursel’ 
You’ll scarcely tell to ony.’’ 

Do not needlessly report ill of others. 
There are times when we are compelled 
to say, ‘‘I do not think Bouncer a true 
and honest man.” But when there is no 
need to eXpress an opinion let poor 
Bouncer swagger away. Others will 
take his measure, no doubt, and save 
you the trouble of analyzing him and _ in- 
structing them. And as far as possible 
dwell on the good side of human beiugs. 
There are family boards where a constant 
process of depreciating, assigning motives, 
and cutting up character goes forward. 
They are not pleasant places. One who 
is healthy does not wish to dine at a dis- 
secting table. There is evil enough in 
men, God knows. But it is not the mis- 
sion of every young man and woman to 
detail and report it all. Keep the at- 
mosphere as pure as possible, and fra- 
grant with gentleness and charity.—Dr. 
John Hall, 


Salt for the Throat. 


In these days, when diseases of the 
throat are so universally prevalent, and 
in so many cases fatal, we feel it our 
duty to say a word in behalf of a most 
effectual, if not positive cure for sore 
throat. for many years past, indeed we 
may say during a whole of a life of more 
than forty years, we have been subject to 
a dry hacking cough, which is not only 
distressing to ourselves, but to our friends 
and those with whom we are brought into 
business contact. Last we were induced 
to try what virtue there was in common 
salt. We commenced by using it three 
times a day, morning, noon and night. 
We dissolved a large tablespoonful of 
pure table salt in about half a small tum- 
blerful of water. With this we gargle 
the throat most thoroughly just befére 
meal time. The result has been that 
during the entire winter we were not only 
free from coughs and colds, but the dry 
hacking cough had disappeared. We 
attribute these satisfactory results solely 
to the use of salt gargle, and most cor- 
dially recommend a trial] of it to those 
who are subject to diseases of the throat. 


‘Many persons who have not tried the 


salt gargle labor under the impression 
that it is unpleasant, but after a few days’ 
use no person who loves a nice clean 
mouth and a first-rate sharpener of appe- 
tite will abandon it.—The Household. 


The Hidden Side. 


It is one of the happiest things for man 
that nature is on the side of virtue; that 
those who live the most virtuous lives, 
and who take the best care to preserve 
the purity of their bodies and their minds 
have the greatest happiness in life. If 
young men and young women of to-day 
could only be taught fully to realize this 
great fact, we venture to think that nine 
out of ten of them who otherwise would 
go wrong, would be restrained. This 
great truth ought to be dinned into their 
understandings with repeated emphasis, 
and illustrated by hard, practical facts 
from every-day life, and not merely left 
to the effect of a few moral maxims. 
They see no ill-consequences flowing from 
vice and dissipation. These are carefully 
screened from view, and few quote these 
consequences as a warning. It is in our 
jails, our penitentiaries, our lock hospitals, 
our lunatic asylums, and our werk-hous- 
es, that the fruits of early dissipation are 
to be found.— Fred A. Binney. 


Mr. Spurgeon, the great "aptist 
preacher of London, has no faith in 
buman philosophy. He would rather, 
he says, have one little promise in 2 
corner of the Bible than all the state- 
ments and promises of all the phil- 
osopbers that ever lived. Every philos- 
opher that has existed, has contradicted 
evry other one; that which is taught to- 
day will certainly be disproved to-morrow; 
and so, he thinks, the history of phil 
osopbers is, in brief, the history of fools. 
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"Depository 


testimony to its curative power man 
and intellicence."—Lutheran Observer. “The cures which have been ob- 
- tained by this new treatment seem more like miracles than conegot natural 
healing.”—Arthur’s Home Papen! genuine- 
ults of treatme Journal of Con 

FHE OXYCEN HOM TREATMENT contains two months’ supply, 
with FRED. apparatus and full directions 
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NEW TREATMENT 
a, Headache, Debility, 


all Chronic and Nervous Disorders, 


ry TS DIRECTLY upon the nervous and organic centres, 
and cures by a natural ess of revitalization. 
HAS EFFECTED REMARKABLE CURES, which aro 
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ine. “There is no doubt as 
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Compound Oxygen, giving the history of this new 
remarkable c 


le foe it Address 


PV | Drs. STARKEY & PALEN 
ADMINISTERED BY INHALATION. j100 ana Girard St., Philadelphia, Pa 
O71. 


Pacific Coast. 


Ww HAVE ESTABLISHED A DEPOSITORY OF OUR COMPOUND OXYGEN HOME 
TREATMENT at San Francisco, Cal. This will enable patients on the Pacific Coast to 
obtain it without the heavy express charges which accrue on packages sent from Eastern States. 


All orders directed to H. E. 


ATHEWS, 606 Mortgomery street, San Francisco. Cal., will be 


filled on the eame terms on which we fill orders sen Jirectly to our office in Philadelphia. 
Patients ordering from our depository in San Francisco, should, at the same time, write to us, 
and give a statement of their case, in order than we may send such advice and direction in the 
use Of the Treatment as their special disease may seem to require. 
DRS. STARKEY & PALEN, Nos. 1109 and 1111 Girard Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


PACIFIC IRON WoORES 


ESTABLISHED IN 1850 


A L. BRAYTON 


IRA P. RANKIN. 


RANKIN, BRAYTON & GO. 
OFFICE: 127 FIRST STREET, San Francisco.jCal. 


Builders of Engines, Boilers, 


And all Classes of Machinery. 


PLANTS FOR GOLD AND SILVER MILLS, embracing the latest and most Improved Ma- 


chinery and Procesres for Base and Free Ores. 


WATER JACKET SMELTING FURNACES, for both Galena and Copper Ores, of the most 
Improved Construction. Having built nearly every successful working Furnace on the Coast we 
are prepared to guarantee the best results attainable in all classes of Ores. 

HOISTING AND PUMPING MACHINERY, embracing all known improvements. 

WHEELOCK’S AUTOMATIC CUT-OFF ENGINE, beyond question the most economical 


and perfect wo rking engine now made. 


WALKER’S COMPOUND STEAM PUMPS. The best in use. Will work with thirty per 
cent. less steam than any other Pump in the market. 

Sole Agents for HOWELL’S IMPROVED WHITE Furnace. The only successful chloridiz- 
ing Furnace made. Over fifty of them in use on this coast. 

Parties wauting any kind of Mining Machinery are requested to send for Illustrated Circular. 


RICHARDS & SNOW, 


SUCCESSORS TO BARKER & SNOW, 
IMPORTERS OF 


IRON PIPE AND PLUMBERS’ STOCK, 
Sole Agents for the Yale Lock Mfg Co., | 


AMERICAN TACK CO., 
AND FOR THE SALE OF AMOSKEAG AXES 


406 & 408 MARKET S. F, 


Established for Eighteen Years 


PACIFIC COAST 


Headquarters. 


No. 634 MARKET STREET 
Opposite Palace Hotel, 


SAN FRANCISCO, - CALIFORNIA 


General Agent fcr the 


Florence, 
W hite, 
New Home, 
Peerless, 
Weed, (improved) 
Victor, 
Home Shuttle. 
Wilson, 
Crown. 


All other leading kinds at lowest rates. Send 
for circular and Price Lists. 

Complete steck of NEEDLES for ALL Sewing 
Machines, SPOOL COTTON, SEWING SILE 
and Machine Attachments. 

All kinds of Sewing Machines thoroughly re 
paired at low rates. 


SAMUEL HILL, 


GENERAL AGENT. 
(late No. 19 New Montgomery St.) 


SELL PIANOS 


Largest, most patents, du- 
rable; 1,000 pianos, $125 to 
$1,500; $10 monthly, or 


and Powell streets. £23-lyr 


IRES  ..MPROVED RooT BEER 

| 25c. 5 gallons of «a de 
licious, wholesome, sparkling Temperance bevere 
Ask your druggist. or sent by mail for 25c. 


age. 
C. E. HIRES, 48 N. Dela. Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


rent. ANTISELL, Market |. £9 


W. F. GRISWOLD, 
Dentist. 


Has removed to 


CORNER OF O’FARRELL, DUPONT 
AND MARKET STS., 


San Franeisco, Cal. 
Eatrance, No. 6 O’Farreli St. 


San Francisco 


CORDAGE FACTORY. 


EsTABLISHED 1856. 


Constantly on hand a large steck of 


Manilla Rope, (#!! sizes) 
Tarred Manila Rope, 


Hay Rope. 
Whale Line. Etc. 
Tusss & Co, 
Nos. 611 and 613 Front Street, 


te Factory at THE PorreERo. 


Taber, Harker & Co 


IMPORTERS AND 


Wholesale Grocers 


108 AND 110 CALIFORNIA STREET, 
Below Front, 


San Francisco. 


Watches Cleaned, $1.00 


, 10 cts. 
All work guaranteed. 
W A. HAMMOND. 


kstablished in 8. }. for fifteen years 


The Best Winter Resort in 
the World. 


HE BEAUTIFUL OJAI VALLEY IS UN- 

surpassed in climate, especially for lung 

and throat troubles. Elevated 1,000 feet above 

the sea, surrounded by mountains, sheltered 

from wind and fogs, studded with magnificent 

live-oak trees, with good facilities for sporting— 
it is just the place to recuperate. 


THE “OJAI VALLEY HOUSE” 


Is well furnished; goed board; saddle horses 
and carriages supplied; and no pains spared for 
comfort of guests. Parties met with carriage 
at Santa Barbara, San Buenaventura and Santa 
Paula, if desired; good roads from the above 
places to the Ojai valley. Address, for terms, 
etc., F. P. BARROWS, 
Nordhoff, Ventura Co., Cal. 


S. FOSTER & CoO., 


GROCERS 


26 and 28 CALIFORNIA ST., 
Carry a Complete Stock of 


Croceries, 
Provisions, 
Canned Coods 
And Preserves. 


Special attention given to Selecting and Pack- 
ing Goods for Export. 


Satisfaction in Price and Quality Guaranteed 
mar29 


C. HERRMANN. FRANK VEEN. 


C. HERRMANN & CO., 


Importers and Manufacturers of 


336 Kearny St., 


Between Bush and Pine, SAN FRANCISCO 


The Largest Stock on this Coast 
to Choose from. 


THE FINEST HATS AT THE LOWEST 
PRICES. 


t# Send for illustrated catalogue. 


B. M. ATCHINSON & CO. 


Nos. 16 and 17 Center Market, 
Between Kearny and Dupont, Sutter aud : ust 
streets, 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Dealers in all kinds of 


DAIRY PRODUCE. 


Butter and Eggs a 
Specialty. 
GOODS RECEIVED ON CONSIGNMENT 


gS” Country orders for Merchandise filled and 
shipped with promptness, 
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THE PACIFIC: 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[Wexpnespay, Aveust 16, 1882.] 


Ghe 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Wednesday, August 9, 1882. 


All communications should be addressed 
to Tue Pacrric, Box 2348, San Francisco, 
Cal. 


The Bulletin, which does not trouble 
itself very much about the several thous- 
and drinking places in San Francisco, ar- 
gues, contrarily to Justice Field, that a 
laundry is ‘‘against good morals.’’ We 
have heard of those who ‘‘strain out the 
gnat and swallow the camel.” But they 
were characterized by Christ as ‘‘blind 
guides.”’ 


Committees of the three Presbyterian 
churches of Scotland have joined in pre- 
paring a Confession of Faith for the for- 
eign missions of those churches. On the 
whole, it is a moderately Calvinistic docu- 
ment. We note, however, that the ex- 
pression ‘‘sinned in him’’ ie retained as 
showing the connection of the race wjth 
Adam. Wecannot see any unqualified 
intimation of a limited atonement. The 
eternity of punishment is not distinctly 
stated, though it may be said to be fairly 
inferential. 


The Steamer St. Paul which arrived 
in this port last Sunday from Alaska, 
brings the sad intelligence of the death of 
Bishop Nestor, of the Orthodox Russian 
Greek Church. He took passage at St. 
Michaels on the S/. Paul, and when the 
steamer was about twelve miles from 
port he was missed. It is thought he 
jumped overboard. He was fifty-six 
years old and a native of Northern Rus- 
sia. He was a man of rank, but willing- 
ly gave up his position for service in the 
church in which he has been faithful and 
devoted for many years. In 1878 he was 
made Bishop of Alaska, with head-quar- 
ters in this city. His photograph was 
presented to us a year or two ago by a 
Russian gentleman, and it always faces 
us as we work at our desk. The face is 
thoughtful, benevolent, faithful and kind, 
and so he is represented to have been in 
an eminent degree. 


— 


‘*A word spoken in season, how good is 
it!’ We are led to quote this, as we read 
that the newly elected President of the 
Wesleyan Conference, Eng., owed his 
conversion to a question asked him by a 
good woman. ‘‘Charles,” said this 
woman, ‘‘Isn’t it time you gave your 
heart to God?” Asked suddenly, he 
answered, ‘‘Yes;’’ and from that time his 
choice was fixed. Rev. Charles Garrett 
has been an active and very efficient pro- 
moter of church and total abstinence work 
from that day to this. Under this same 
quotation, we subjoin the fact stated con- 
cerning Bishop Scott, recently deceased, 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church in our 
own county, that his conversion in early 
life occurred at a negro prayer-meeting, 
and, in addition, that the meeting was 
one held under the auspices of some 
Christian women. 


The little daughter of our friends, Mr. 
and Mrs. Garfield, members of Plymouth 
Church, this city, was at a neighbor’s 
house one week ago last Saturday, when 
the gentleman of the house directed a 
little nnrse girl to procure somethiug for 
him from a drawer in a chamber. She 
went, and seeing a revolver lying in the 
drawer, she took it and pointed it, not 
intending any harm, at little Clara, who 
had followed to the room. So close 
was she that the powder of the fired 
weapon burnt her face; the ball entered 
her head near the ear and still remains in 
the head; but the child is living and im. 
proving, and her parents are now hoping 
for her recovery, which may our 
Lord grant, if for the good of that affiict- 
ed household and His glory. Lesson: 
No man sbould leave a_ loaded pistol 
where children can get hold of it, and if 
fewer revolvers were kept in these 
homes, it would be better for all con- 
cerned. 


We have read, with painful sympathy, 
the doctor’s description of the case 
of Senator Hill, of Georgia,  suf- 
fering so fearfully from cancer in the 
throat. The question which Mr. Beech- 
er has thrown again at the government 
of God, would come again into mind: 
Would a father do so? But Senator 
Hill’s case is only one of thousands. 
Millions of much harder experiences have 
been suffered on this earth. Problems 
much more difficult to solve spring up in 
the lives of God’s children. God is a 
Father, and that is an unspeakable joy. 
But that comparison does not explain all 
the mystery of the Divine Providence. 
Many things take place which would not 
take place if the fatherhood were su- 
preme in the regulation of the Universe. 
At least, fatherhood in God must take 
on dimensions and methods unknown in 
any human household. We must all 
sometimes confess with the old Scotch 


gardener in ‘‘Warloch o’Glen Warloch,’’ 
‘*No’ ’at I’m daurin or wad daur to say 
a word agen the w’y the warl’s goverrnt, 
but there’s some things ’at naebody can 
un’erstan.” Ner does evolution illuminate 
the darkness. 


The Germans mix things which many 
of us think do not go well together. For 
example, Dr. Warneck is perhaps the 
leading advocate in Germany of the for- 
eign missionary work. MHe edits a 
monthly magazine in the interest of that 
work. He gives earnest addresses in its 
behalf. We have a description of the 
occasion on which very lately he deliv- 
ed such a discourse. It was at Halle, 
before a student’s missionary sooiety 
there. The hall was filled. Distinguished 
professors were present, among them Dr. 
Riehm, champion of evangelical ortho- 
doxy. The address was preceded by 
scripture reading, hymn and prayer. Dr. 
Warneck made an earnest and eloquent 
argument and appeal for the cause. <An- 
other hyma was sung, and all united in 
the Lord’s Prayer. And then what? 
Why, beer and cigars. The hall is soon 
filled with smoke, and resounds with 
laughter. The mest reverend and serious 
divines have their mugs filled again and 
again. That is the German custom, it is 
said. But while we give another stretch 
to our charity, we are inclined to agree 
with the radical brother who lately 
stirred the congregation at Portland, Ore- 
gon: it is a custom which would be more 
honored in the breach than in the observ- 
ance. 


As our senior editor has been visiting 
his home in good old Connecticut, we 
have been the more interested in some 
recollections given in the N. Y. Evange- 
list of a visit made not long ago to the 
same region by Rev. Dr. Hamilton W. 
Pierson. He went to Clintun and copied 
the inscriptions on the stones beneath 
which lay the remains of five generations 
of his family, of which one, Rev. Abra- 
ham Pierson, was the first President of 
what is now Yale College. The first 
classes were taught by him at Clinton. 
He also visited an aunt in Madison, next 
town to Dr. Benton’s birth-place. She 
was in her ninetieth year, but her memory 
was good of “‘long ago.” 

‘*At dinner one day,’’ says her nephew, 
‘*as she took some bread in her hand, she 
said: 

‘‘But man, who tastes His finest wheat, 

Should raise His hénors high.’’ 
When I enquired as to the authorship of 
the quotation, she was astonished that I 
was not familiar with it, and quoted the 
whole stanza, as follows: 


‘‘He gives the grazing ox His meat, 
He hears the raven’s cry, 

But man, who tastes His finest wheat, 
Should raise His honors high.’’ 


I asked her to repeat the entire hymn, 
and took down from her lips nine verses. 
I afterward found it in Joel Barlow’s col- 
lection, which had been used in her 
church and home before the publication 
of President Dwight’s collection in 1800. 
Beautiful, beautiful old age! My aunt 
told me a great many times that she had 
been just as happy since she was ‘‘four- 
score’’ as ever in her life. 


It is a good omen for Kansas that the 
Republican Convention has renominated 
for the office of Governor the present in- 
cumbent, Gov. St. Jobn. With a thor- 
ough-going constitutional article banish- 
ing the liquor evil from the State, and a 
Governor who is a champion of the same, 
we may hope that Kansas, having put 
her hand to the plough, will not look 
back. She has no reason to look back. 
For Gov. St. John gives the following 
telling facts respecting the State: The 
increase in the valuation of personal prop- 
erty for 1881 over 1880 was $10,243,- 
000. I think the assessment of 1882 
will show an increase over 1881 of nearly, 
if not quite, $20,000,000. The taxes 
for 1881, notwithstandiug the short crops, 
were paid up more closely than they have 
been for years. The average number of 
acres of school-lands sold each business 
day, has increased from 151 to 210. 
Kansas was never s0 prosperous in her 
history as she is to-day, and prohibition 
is growing stronger with the people every 
day. Nor has immigration fallen off, as 
was 80 confidently predicted. Since No- 
vember, 1880, when the amendment was 
adopted, no less than 140,000 people 
have settled in Kansas. And the have 
been of the better class, with more means 
than in former years. A gentleman came 
to Franklin County last year and invest- 
ed $50,000, ‘Just because whisky had 
been voted out,’ he said.’’ 


Registration for the November election 
was opened in this city, at the new City 
Hall, August 9th. During the first day 
about 400 names were enrolled, over one- 
half of which were on naturalization pa- 
pers; a significant fact this, showing the 
foreign character of our population and 
the very great interest of that element in 
our elections. It is a new thing for them 
to vote and hold office and manage affairs, 


and they like it. But do we all like it, 


and is it good for the city and safe for the 
country ? Would it not be far better for 
our own native-born citizens to pay more 
attention to the movement of affairs ? 
Voting is no novelty to the American 
born, but it is a solemn duty which he 
should faithfully discharge. Otherwise, 
he may wake up some sad, dark morn- 
ing, and learn that the Sabbath and other 
institutions of a free, enlightened people, 
bequeathed to us by our noble forefathers, 
have been taken away, and that the tem- 
ple of liberty thus undermined has fallen 
into the worst ruin the world ever saw. 


Postmaster Backus has forbidden his 
postofiice employés to smoke or chew to- 
bacco during office hours. Why not for- 
bid intoxicating drinks also? How many 
young men we come to know and like as 
postoflice ‘‘carriers.” But these ‘‘carri- 
ers’’ are sorely tempted. In the discharge 
of their duties they are obliged to enter 
saloons and otter very bad places. They 
are often asked to drink; they are tired 
and thirsty, and often yield; and more 
than one young man we have missed, af- 
ter a time, from his accustomed round, 
and learned, on inquiry, that he had ac- 
quired intemperate habits and been dis- 
charged. But instead of discharging the 
intemperate, why not help those sent 
amid the very worst temptations, even to 
the very mouth of hell, by making a 
strict rule that certainly every ‘‘carrier’’ 
shall be a total abstainer? Such a rule 
would furnish a ready and sufficient ex- 
cuse when invited to drink. It is due to 
these young men that it be made. It 
would save many a one from ruin. We 
shall be glad to publish the fact that Mr. 
Backus has issued such an order. 


Editorial Correspondence. 


Cuicaco, Inu., Aug. 7th, 1882. 

My Pactiric: My fleeting 
days’’ have been full of travels and 
visits, mostly of a private sort. From 
Steuben county, N. Y., I went by a 
round-a-bout road into the heart 
of the adjoining county of Allegany, 
where is the lone grave of the first-born 
sister of our family, made long years ago. 
It is an abandoned spot, and none of the 
family into which she married, dying 
young, now live in the region. Her 
memory is dear to us, and her ashes will 
be removed to a more permanent ceme- 
tery. This piovs duty done within the 
limits of a single day, I hastened into the 
next westerly county of Cattaraugus, 
where lives a sister with several of her 
grown-up children around her. The last 
Sunday of July came while there, and I 
preached once to a good audience in the 
bright, fresh and delightful, village of 
Franklinville. There was no heat, little 
dust, and nothing to stir the sense of dis- 
comfort. <A grassy, hilly country, where 
domestic animals thrive and multiply and 
give to men their chief employment, and 
sultry heats never come, it invites the 
coming of jaded mortals from the stifling 
airs of cities broiling in the sun. 

But under pilgrim feet no grass should 
grow, and mine must go their des- 
tined way. By a long day’s ride and 
part of a night’s (the night also long 
enough), I reached the home of our old- 
est surviving brother, whose presence and 
company I had already had for ten days, 
in Eastern Michigan. Rain began the 
day before our arrival, and it rained most 
of the time during the first four days of 
August. In Northern Michigan and in 
Northern Ohio the rains were so copious 
as to cause freshets and floods and tor- 
rents and ‘‘washouts’’ and reservoir-bursts 
and wheat-spoiling and other like tribula- 
tions and losses incident to land swhere no 
one can foretell the balancings of the clouds. 
These rains brought also my first railroad 
delay and annoyance, after days and 
weeks of travel. It was the more pro- 
voking because it was needless. ‘I'he 
manager might easily have sent out extra 
trains from Detroit to turn round and 
take the place of the regular ones delayed 
away back. I fancy that the dingy, 
ricketty, rotten, ill-smelling, old station 
building (a disgrace to civilization) which 
stands and tumbles at Holly, Mich., might 
fitly represent the entire concern. So, when 
I must leave to met my appointments, I 
had to wait into the night, and get to my 
sleeping place eight hours behind time, 
with no chance to make it up out of my 
brief ‘‘margins.”’ 

At Linden, Mich., my good brother 
has lived a farmer the last thirty-three 
years, and ever since I went to California. 
About him dwell most of his children, and 
some descendants of the fourth generation, 
all grown to maturity. One day, under 
the parternal roof, where both parents are 
now living four and a half years after 
their ‘‘golden wedding,” there were 
gathered more than twenty belong- 
ng to the circle of ralationship; from 
the patriarch to the infant, and all took 
their measure, if not their fill, of satisfac- 
tion and good cheer and the joy of kin- 
ship. 

This particular region of Michigan had 


its ‘‘oak openings’’ of old. It was never | 


heavily timbered. It abounds in ‘‘sags,” 
swails, marshes, ponds, lakelets and 
lakes. Much of the land is im- 
proved by under-drains, and all of it 
is reasonably productive. The climate 
is far healthier than one would sup- 
pose it could be. The descent toward 
the northwest is very slight; but 
the surface is greatly diversified by 
nature, and made into all sorts of pleasing 
shapes, though there is not a high hill in 
many miles. The crops were backward, 
but good, and the promised yield large, 
unless the long, warm rain may have in- 
jured part of the yet unhoused wheat— 
the principal grain. In general, the pop- 
ulation of Michigan is a quiet, industri- 
ous, home-loving, virtuous and patriotic 
population, steady in its politics and de- 
voted to the Union. Two or three of 
the ‘‘circle’’ before mentioned had been 
with the Union army during the war. 

I reached Chicago late in the evening 
of Aug. 5th. I awoke to find it foggy 
the next morning. It continued more or 
less foggy all the day and night follow- 
ing. The 5th was a very warm day, 
but the fog answered the purpose of a 
refrigerator on the 6th, and the sun saw 
no one tosmite. Still, the change was 
not such as to suggest the need of heav- 
ier garments. Chicago still drives on, 
prospers, and dreams dreams. It is no- 
ticeable, as one gets Westward, how 
much more self-conscious, self-admiring, 
showy and pretentious our people become; 
and this city does justice to its longi- 
tude. Nature has done little for the 
place, art has done something, and busi- 
ness has done much. It now looks as 
though the city might grow to the dimen- 
sions which its most sanguine friends are 
predicting for it. Its churches and other 
institutions do it great credit; and so do 
its papers—religious and secular, Among 
the former Zhe Advance holds the first 
position. I learn that there are several 
chief churches here that are without pas- 
tors, though they have looked and ealled 
for many months. An enthusiastic Chicago 
lady, whom [ met at the Est, said that the 
pulpits remained vacant because there 
are no ministers to be found ‘‘smart’’ 
enough to fill them—one of them having 
been vacated because the man was not 
up to the Chicago idea of a preacher, and 
the pew-holders kept ‘‘Swiag’’-ing off, 
temporarily. People here and elsewhere 
deem it a good thing to be ‘‘smart;” but 
few of them ‘‘see it’? when assured that 
it is a ‘‘smart’’ thing to be good, except, 
it may be, as one is made to smart for it 
when he iz good, and that is all. These 
ambitious congregations do not seem to 
know that their attitudes and expecta- 
tions are such as, on the one hand, to en- 
danger the reputations of all who have 
achieved distinction already; and, on the 
other, to embarrass the development and 
growth of younger men who have it in 
them to be usefal and great, but must 
have time and help to grow. This lady 
said, also, that the last graduating class- 
es at the seminaries here did not contain 
a man whom the people of Chicago 
wished to retain. Possibly, this fact was 
as little complimentary to the people as to 
the young men themselyes. However, 
the Chicagoans are abundantly able to 
care for thethselves, and they need no 
aid or word from one who hails from a 
land that is very far off, where are charms 
which even their wonderful city does not 
afford. How good that we are not all 
constituted alike. With this ‘‘original” 
remark, I am yours ever. 


A reliable Eastern exchange says: 

‘It is a very suggestive fact that the 
average increase in the price of farm pro- 
duce during the last 66 years has been 
from 300 te 400 per cent., while the 
average decrease of the price of manu- 
factured goods has been from 200 to 400 
per cent.”’ 

And what does this fact suggest ? Great 
improvements in machinery for manufac- 
turing? No doubt of that; but farming 
implements have been greatly improved, 
also; there is, too, great improvement in 
the science of agriculture. Men know 
better how to cultivate the land so as to 
make it more productive. Does this fact 
show a lack of territory which might be 
cultivated so as to make farm products 
more abundant? Is there too little land 
for the population? This may be true of 
some other countries, but it cannot be 
said to be true of America. But is it 
these crowds beyond the sea, engaged in 
manufacturing, who must be fed by our 
cows and wheat and orchards—are these 
the cause of the high price of farm pro- 
ducts and the low price of manufactured 
goods? Undoubtedly this is one and a 
very great cause, and we see init acause 
for great misery and suffering. The goods 
which the factory hands make bring less 
and less, while the cost of their living is all 
the time increasing. Whatis the remedy ? 
Change of place and business; and this is 
being done. This evil is being overcome 
by the the weaver in England turning 
farmer in America, and this transfer will 
go on, and should go on, until the equilib- 
rium is restored. But we hasten to sug- 
gest another reason for this disproportion 


tween intellect, 


in prices, viz: The growing fondness for 
trades and towns and multitudes, and the 
dislike for the quiet country apd farm 
labor. The labor of the farmer, easier by 
far than in the olden time, and his re- 
wards far greater, and his social and edu- 
cational privileges also, is scorned and 
forsaken for the show and folly and dissi- 
pation and excitement of the town and 
the shop. Everybody wants tolive where 
everything is going on; so the country is 
deserted for the hot air and foul odors and 
poor pay of the shop. But all these peo- 
ple must eat, and what they eat grows in 
the country; and when so many would 


sooner do anything else than help God 


and nature make the beautiful hills and 
valleys yield a bountiful increase, why, 
food must be dear and times hard. 


—_—— 


Rev. J. E. Walker, whose letter frem 
Waseca, Minn., appears this week, was 
a welcome visitor at the Club last Mon- 
day. He took the steamer yesterday 
for Portland. He will visit home friends 
at Forest Grove, and spend a short time 
in Oregon, vefore returning to his loved 


work in hina. 
New Light or Not ? 


Eprtors Paciric — Dear Brethren: 
About the time the cyclone fell upon us, 
Dr. J. C. Holbrook sent me a number of 
your paper containing a .paperon ‘‘Re- 
construction in Theology,” read before 
your Congregational Club. I have a 
vague recollection of some statement 
somewhere in print that the writer of the 
paper was my old and valued friend, Dr. 
I. E. Dwinell. [The paper was by Rev. 
Dr. Geo. Mooar.—Ep. Parric.| So 
much has happened in connection with 
the destruction of our college buildings, 
and I have been so taxed, that not till 
this evening have | had time to read it. 
My interest in the criticism on the novel- 
ties propounded by Prof. Stearns and Dr. 
Smyth, was increased by my regard for 
the judgment and ability of the honored 
Sacramento pastor. He has dealt very 
gently, it seems to me, with the papers 
he reviewed, which seem to me in 
many respects, not creditable to Ameri- 
can theology or criticism. I write to 
follow up what he has skillfully done— 
with special reference to a point or two 
in philosophy. It may be set down to 
long occupation in teaching on this sub- 
ject, that I am particularly ready to hail 
any new light, and particularly wary of 
boasts in this direction, which a little ex- 
amination shows to be without feunda- 
tion. 

If the general hypothesis of evolution 
is ever made the basis of scientific theol- 
ogy, or, to speak with more precision, if 
the facts about God and his government 
(disclosed either by nature or by revela- 
tion) are ever made to adapt themselves 
to the supposition that the one Divine pro- 
cess is differentiation of the homogeneous 
into the heterogeneous, this must be don 
by theologians. It must be the work of 
religious metaphysics. The hypothesis 
itself—though first advocated in specul:- 
tions touching subjects of physical sci- 
ence—is purely a metaphysical one. I.» 
complete establishment as to the material 
world, would not establish it at all in re- 
spect to the spiritual world. The meta- 
physical and logical theologians must do 
this last, if it is done at all, not the ob- 
servers or speculators in respect to 
natural history or any branch of ma- 
terial science. It -cam become a 
universal hypothesis only by the consent 
and acceptance--not yet given—of the mas- 
ters of mental science. When I was in 
England last, I inquired on every side as 
to the standing of Spencerism. ‘‘It has 
had its day, and is gone by,” | was told. 
One extremely intelligent infidel spoke 
of it tome in Italy with contempt, as 
‘‘shallow and materialistic.” Nota little 
astonishment is expressed at its having 
such a run in this country; which is much 
to be accounted for, I think, by the fact 
that Anglo-Saxon thinking has not 
abounded hitherto, as German thinking 
has, in sweeping universal hypotheses 
claiming to supercede all previous phil- 
osophies. When we have seen one after 
another of these superceded by new and 
rival schemes, we shall be less credulous 
in accepting one of these novelties and 
submitting all our thinking to its tyranni- 
cal assumptions, and even—as Dr. N., 
Smyth has the temerity to add—ail our 
old settled religious beliefs. It is odd 
that a new man (no pun intended), who 
asserts this as the fate of religious and 
even orthodox thinking, should accuse 
those who bave been shy of trusting 
reason 80, as the master of revealed 
truth, with “‘rationalism !” 

I have no time or room to exhibit the 
wonderful looseness with which—in hia 
“Old Faiths in New Lights’’—this writer 
attempts toapply Spencerism to our great 
beliefs. The point of greatest peril to the 
faith is in respect to inspiration. A reve- 
lation which is an evolution is no such 
revelation as the Christian world has ac- 
cepted. A great struggle is at hand on 
this point, and Prof. Stearns and Dr. 
Smyth have opened the way for a substi- 
tute for the doctrine of a real revelation as 
superficial as it is mischievous. I am 
sure that our excellent friend, the Sacra- 
mento essayist, had not turned his atten- 
tion to this, as he did to the coupling of 
evolution with the incarnation, when he 
wrote, ‘‘Both notions look to the reduc- 
tion of Christianity to mere naturalism, 
as we shall all ere long see clearly.” 

Dr. Smyth’s particular bugbear is 
analysis in philosophy and theology-—- 
which is certainly very dangerous to his 
own speculations—and makes it a point to 
assail the well-established distinction be- 
sensibility and will. 
Some of the phrases he uses in order to 
ignore this distinction are especially ab- 
surd. But the assumption he is guilty 
of, that those who recognize the distine- 
tion as valid and true to mental fact, 


deny thereby the unity of the mind, is 
simply monstrous. Itis the first point 
made in his essay entitled: ‘’Orthodox 
Rationalism” (Princeton Review). The 
writings of his college teacher of mental 
philosophy amply disprove it; and a 
multitude of orthodox theologians might 
also be cited in disproof. Prof. Park 
was Dr. Smythe’s teacher in theology, 
(incredible as it may seem!) and in his 
controversy with Dr. Hodge about his 
famous sermon on ‘‘The Theo'ogy of the 
Intellect and of the Feelings,’’ met this 
same notion about contradicting the unity 
of the soul. He cited vs. Dr. Hodge 
the common discinctions between ‘the 
old man” and “‘the new man,” the ex- 
pressions, ‘‘double-minded,” ‘‘a divided 
heart,” etc., which nobody ever im- 
agined to conflict with psychic unity. 
Indeed, Dr. Hodge—as does Dr. Smythe 
in his first book—made the very same 
distinction with Dr. P. between the 
ntellect and the feelings. Without it the 
baseless theory that religion is founded 
entirely upon some sort of feeling, is even 
meaningless. And yet no one would 
infer that he reasoned, says Dr. 
Park, on the principle that one person is 
two persons, and has two souls. Every- 
body knows that such language is neces- 
sary in this imperfect state of being; just 
in proportion to the clearness with which 
we aim to distinguish between the dis- 
similar processes of the soul, must we 
employ terms which imply not a ‘‘du- 
alism,’’ but an indefinite multiplication. 
Two things which cannot be separated, 
may yet be distinguished throughout a 
prolonged description. 

We may reason for hours on the dis- 
tinction between the attributes of matter, 
without implying that there is a separa- 
tion between them. We can no more 
easily converse without alluding to ap- 
parent division in the soul, than without 
saying that the sun sets or the ice is cold. 
Usage justifies such representations. It 
requires them. We should be mere 
pedants without them. All philoso- 
phers admit them. 

But such expressions, as they are gen- 
erally understood, are reconcilable with 
the truth that the soul is simple and in- 
divisible. For this undivided agent has 
different states or needs of activity, and 
in relation to these assumes different 
names: ‘lhe conscience is the soul viewed 
as capable of acting in one manner; the 
will is the same spirit viewed as acting in 
a different manner; the intellect is the 
same soul viewed as capable of perceiv- 
ing; and the heart is the same spirit 
viewed as capable of loving what is per- 
ceived. 

Those who have heard Prof. Park’s 
lectures on metaphysics (and Dr. Smyth 
did so, «3 one of his pupils) will remem- 
ber how he ever insisted on the absolute 
unity of the soul—a unity that belongs 
to nothing beside. We have, then, the 
testimony of our philosophical and theo- 
logical literature for 30 to 50 years past, 
in the teachings of Dr. Smyth’s instruct- 
ors in utter disproof of his indefinite and 
unsupported assertion that the ‘‘ortho- 
dox” method of conceiving of the soul 
has been ‘‘too analytic” (the other epi- 
thets must go for nothing, as meaning- 
less), losing sight of the fact that man is 
a spiritual unity, etc. For more recent 
evidence of this, see introduction to Pres- 
ident Porter’s ‘‘The Human Intellect,” 
(1868) pp. 46-49, especially his showing 
that ‘‘though the soul is peculiarly and 
pre-eminently one, it is not thereby single 
in the sense of excluding a complex or- 
ganization. Rather do its unity and in- 
dividuality depend upon and require a 
complex organism of facnities and pow- 
ers.’ ‘‘ Above all, the soul, in all its con- 
scious activity, refers these various forms 
of action to one central force. It knows 
its unity in a large portion of its direct 
experience. It is not more certain that it 
acts in various ways, each intimately re- 
lated to each other, than it is that one 
person, the undivided and self-conscious 
ego, acts in all these ways.’’ 

venture to add, now, that 
Smyth’s first point against our philoso- 
phers and theologians in the Princeton 
Review is not only unsupported, but ab- 
solutely incapable of proof or even sup- 
port, from any source whatever. Hie 
criticism is as cheap as it is pretentious. 
Upham, Park and Porter are witnesses 
enough to overthrow such an assertion 
without evidence and against evidence. 
It would be easy to show that all the 
other points he made to vindicate the 
opprobrium intended by the phrase 
‘‘Orthodox Rationalism,” are just as 
baseless as this. But any competent 
metaphysician, observing only the super- 
ficiality and inaccuracy of this point, 
would expect this, and deem the other 
points made hardly worth attention. 
They would probably have passed, in- 
deed, without special notice from any 
one, but for the accident of the nomina- 
tion at Andover. If there is any post in 
our Congregational Ziom where capacity 
for precise and unquestionable philosuphi- 
cal theological distinctions is absolutely 
indispensable, it is a professorship of sys- 
tematic theology. Dr. Fiske of Maine 
adverted a few weeks ago to Dr. Smyth’s 
‘‘conspicuous failure” to make his mean- 
ing known in his books. This review 
article discloses a failure even more con- 
spicuous, because it accuses our great 
teachers of fault in a way that should be 
itself evidence of philosophic power above 
theirs, and of the possession of truth 
which they have missed. But the evi- 
dence goes the other way. Dr. Smyth 
is as wide of the facts in this article as he 
is of the meaning of the Greek word 
avoniov. in one of his books. 

Oue of our older Home Missionaries, a 
brother of great acuteness, educated in 
New England, writes me: ‘‘The strang- 
est thing, to my mind, is, that the pro- 
fessors and trustees of Andover Semin- 
ary should have chosen a man of such @ 
cast of mind as teacher of systematic the- 
ology. I have read two of his books 
with interest and profit; but- how he 
could feel at home, or others could feel 
at home with him, as successor of Dr. 


| Woods and Prof. Park, it is difficult to 
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Wepnespay, Avcust 16, 1882.] 


THE PACIFIC: 


SAN 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Another aged minister, 
once from New England, said to me the 


other day, ‘‘Three-quarters of our western 


ministers disapprove of the choice of such 
aman.” And from all my acquaintance 
with them, ! judge he is about right. We 
want clear teaching in our seminaries. 

] wish to add one point more, on which 
I should like to say much, but must not 
now. It is both assumed and asserted, 
that this sort of philosophism which trav- 
erses proper mental distinctions, and 
lumps together what common sense sees 
apart, is a ‘‘more spiritual philosophy” 
than our great divines have ever discov- 
ered! The conceit of this is amusing; but 
the blunder of it is amazing. The absurd 
way in which such terms as ‘‘dynam- 
ic and genetic’ are employed, 
did not escape Dr. Dwinell’s notice. 
{ wish he had also commented on the 
way in which all that has been done to 
bring out the validity and supremacy of 
the intuitions is ignored. We are not 
through with the philosophy of intuition 
by a long ways—confusion of thought is 
yet to be cleared away—but enough had 
been established before the two papers 
reviewed were written, to overthrow their 
errors and dissipate their hazy fallaces. I 
heartily agree with the essayist that the 
new light is far too thin and weak to dis- 
close any great theological realms not 
visible under much stronger illuminating 
power. Yours, 

| Gero. F. Macoun. 

Iowa College, Grinnell Co., July 25, 

1882. 


Home Missianary Cal. 


Conducted by J. H. Warren, D. D. 


Office, No. 7 Montgomery Avenue. 


For Souls’ Sake. 


This is what the Rev. H. A. Stimson, 
of Worcestor, in pleading for Home Mis- 
sions, says: 

If the home mission work is not pushed, 
thousands of souls will perish. The first ef- 
fect of immigration upon the colonists, who 
are pouring like the locusts of Egypt up- 
on our newer States and Territories, 
whether they come from New England 
or from beyond the sea, is to loosen the 
bonds by which they were joined to re- 
ligion and such religious institutions as 
they had at home. Some foreign immi- 
grants, as the Roman Catholics and the 
Lutherans, bring their churches with 
them; but what follows? They find 
themselves amid surroundings so new, 
and exposed to secular influences so ab- 
sorbing and so powerful, that their old 
world institutions lose their hold upon 
them. The young Lutherans of the first 
generation do not want to be called 
‘‘Swedes”’; they get into American clothes 
in a few weeks, they learn English in a 
few months, and then they drop out of 
the church where their fathers still wor- 
ship in their native tongue. The Cath- 
olic church holds the immigrant a little 
longer, but our western towns, and our 
eastern alike, swarm with Catholic im- 
migrants of the second generation who 
never darken the church’s door. 


The New Englander going west is 
little, if any, better. Let the church of 
his fathers lay behind him ten, even tive 
years, and he and his family often re- 
lapse into an irreligion a8 unpromising as 
any the West presents. 

Here, then, are the Lord’s lost souls; 
not the one sheep escaped from the hun- 
dred, but the flock itself of the future; 
far away from the fold, caught up by the 
forces about them, and rushed on to de- 
struction. How are they to be saved? 
By home missions. 


In 1798, Jedediah Bushnell, Seth Wil- 
liston, Joseph Badger and David Bacon, 
gave themselves to carrying the gospel to 
the scattered wanderers of that day, whu 


_ were to be found inthe wilderness of 


Vermont, in the pine woods of Maine, in 
the dense forests of Central New York, 
and far away on the shores of the great 
lakes; and home missions were begun. 
Are the three hundred thousand gathered 
by its agency into our churches, any 
measure of the gain? We must take the 
standpoint of eternity, and beginning with 
the joy of the angels over one sinner that 
repents, look down the long line, in 
which these rescued ones are passing on 
the divine influence, and multiplying 
themselves through the centuries. 


FOR SAKE. 


It was not enough that Christ died to 
make sure the kingdom of heaven; he 
must have witnesses. For this, he has 
chosen nations as well as individuals. 
Home missions have won in the settler’s 
cabin and the woodman’s camp, in shanty 
and dug-out, in town and village and 
clearing, many a glorious victory for 
Christ. Many a jewel has been set in 
his crown, many a sheaf gathered for his 
harvest, Pinkerton, the last martyr for 
Christ in Africa, was a child of home 
missions. McLain, a poor invalid, self- 
Supporting missionary, who died in his 
fiftieth year, in 1874, on the slope of the 
Sierra Nevada, in Eldorado county, Cali- 
fornia, used to preach in his sick chair, 
and when too weak for that, from his 
couch. He said of himself: ‘‘For three 
Successive evenings the Saviour seemed 
to stand by me, covered with blood, and 
to say, ‘All this I suffered for thee, what 
hast thou done for me?’ ”’ 

Was Francis Xavier’s consecration 
more complete ? 


The love of God is not a dream. It 
oes not rise only in the solitary 
iusing breast. It is cultivated and ex- 
ercised by the mind intent on good, in 
the hours of buisness, and even in 
the seasons of relaxation. It is a princi- 
ple which will grow with us and be as 
large as our life. It will shape our actions, 
it will elevate our employments, it will 
make us retain our freshness, it will give 
us an everlasting youth.—Simmons. 


Religious Intelligence 


Pacific Coast. 


Bay Conrerence.—To the friends who 
are expecting to attend the Bay Confer- 
ence, we would say that the Committee 
on Entertainment will be in waiting at 
the church, corner of Third and San An- 
tonio streets, San Jose, Monday after- 
noon, August 21st., on the arrival of 
the Broad and Narrow Gauge trains, 
which leave San Francisco at 3:30 and 
2:30, respectively. 

San Jose, Aug. 12th. we 
A very clear and interesting paper was 
read at the Congregational Club, on 
Monday last, by Rev. H. Wikoff, on 
the question, ‘‘Are the Church and Min- 
istry Responsible for the Present Laxity 
in Sabbath Observance and in Practical 
Morality ?” 

There was quite a large attendance at 
the Club. Amongst the visitors were 
Rev. Dr. Kerr, of Ireland, Rev. W. C. 
Stewart, of Lodi, Rev. W. C. Merritt, 
recently arrived from the East, Prof. 
Cooke, Rev. Dr. Jones, of Petaluma, 
Rev. H. Wikoff, of Sonoma, and Mr. F. 
P. Barrows, of Southern California. — 


There will be no meeting of the Club 
on Monday next, as the Bay Conference 
meets in San Jose. On the following 
Monday, August 28th, Rev. Dr. Kerr, 
recently arrived in this city, is expected 
to address the Club on ‘‘The Religious 
State of Ireland.”” Should Dr. Kerr be 
unavoidably absent, the subject will be, 
‘‘Vacation Experiences,” introduced by 
Rev. Dr. McLean. 

At the First church, in this city, last 
Sabbath morning, Rev. ©. D. Barrows 
preached on ‘‘Not Being Anxious for To- 
morrow.’’ in the evening there was a 
grand Sunday-school concert.. 


Mr. and Mrs. Barrows left on Mon- 
day Ly the Overland train for six week’s 
vacation in the Eastern States. Loving 
friends in Lowell, Mass., Concord, N. H. 
Portland, Me., and many other places 
no doubt will welcome their coming 
most cordially. 

- Rev. Dr. Tuttle, President of Wabash 
College, Indiana, will preach in the First 
Church next Sabbath. 

Rev. Dr. Jones, of Petaluma, preached 
at Bethany church, in this city, last Sab- 
bath morning. His subject was ‘‘ Noah.” 
At night, Rev. J. E. Walker, now in 
this city on his return to China, gave an 
address on China. 

Rey. W. C. Pond spent last Sabbath 
in Petaluma, preaching in the morning 
on ‘‘The High Priesthood of Christ,” 
and at night held the anniversary of the 
Chinese Mission. 

Rev. Dr. McLean, after an absence of 
several weeks on a _ vacation, was at 
home last Sabbath and occupied his 
pulpit, preaching in the moruing on ‘‘The 
Christian not yet having attained, but 
striving after.’’ At night there was a 
Sunday-school Concert. 


At Golden Gate Church, Oakland, 
Sunday morning, the pastor, Rev. W. 
H. Cooke, preached on ‘‘The Lord hath 
need of him.” At night a temperance 


the Good Templars, when 60 names were 
given for the organization of a lodge of 
(good Tempiars. 

Rev. Jobn Kimball spent last Sabbath 
in Sacramento officiating for Rev. Dr. 
Dwinell. 

Last Sabbath evening, Mr. Edward 
Kimball was with the Congregational 
Church, Alameda, assisting them with a 
view to theentire purchase by the church 
of the church lot and building. 

Rev. Aaron Williams preached in this 
city in Welsh last Sunday evening. 

Rev. W. C. Stewart, of Lodi, preach- 
ed last Sabbath morning on ‘‘The great 
Conflict”’ and ‘‘Gold tried in the fire.” 

The Oregon City Congregational 
church is discussing the project of build- 
ing a parsonage. Mr. Gerry’s work opens 
hopefully. 

Our ministers are hoping to be able to 
sustain weekly ministers’ meetings in 
Portland. Dr. Marvin, Mr. Loomis, 


East Postland, with Dr. Atkinson, who 
is frequently at home, will be a strong 
circle. They are all in good eainest, and 
encouraged by the outlook. 


The Star for August, published by our 
good friend, G. T. Ifanly, formerly of this 
city, but now of Los Angeles, is duly re- 
ceived. It not only shines—it sparkles. 


Rev. Dr. McClure, Principal of the 
California Military Academy, Oakland, 
was confirmed recently in St. John’s 
Episcopal church, Oakland, and, with a 
portion of his school, has become an at- 
tendant there. 

Rev. Wiafield Scott, formerly 
pastor of the Baptist Church in Reno, 
and who went East last Spring, has been 
appointed, by President Arthur, a 
Chaplain in the United States Army, 
the pay and rations of which position 
amount to $3,500 per annum. 

Other Denominations. 


PreEsBYTERIAN.—A church was organ- 
ized at Pope Valley on July 3rd. 
Rev. John Hemphill now preaches a ser- 
monette for the young people before his 
regular sermon on Snnday mornings. 
The Howard street church has tried the 
‘‘family service’ successfully. Rev. 
Dr. Tuttle, President of Wabash Col- 
lege, preached on a recent Sabbath in 
San Jose. 

MeruHopist.— The Woodland cburch 
at a Fourth of July entertainment vetted 
forty-two dollars. Rev. J. B. Hill has 
gone to the Columbia River and Oregon 
Conferences. The Guerneville camp- 
meeting passed off very well. San 
Diego church is out of debt. 


Meruopist Souru. — The church in 
Stockton, under the earnest labora of 
Rev. J. T. Howard, is rejoicing in great- 
ly improved circumstances. The folks 
at Arbuckle are striving to finish their 


church building. 


meeting was held, under the auspices of 


Chaplain Stubbs, and Mr. Bowers, of 


Temperance. 


The Sunday law, Jocal option and con- 
stitutional amendment for prohibitton are 
being extensively and increasingly dis- 
cussed throughont the State. Ministers 
in many places are preaching and lectur- 
ing on these subjects. Sol. H. W. 
Barnes addressed the meeting at the 
Children’s Hall last Sunday. —— The 
Good Templars have now a membership 
in this State of about 20,000. | 


Y. M. C. A. Notes. 


The State Convention of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations and Evan- 
gelical Churches of the Pacific Coast will 
be held in the Aseociation building of this 
city on Wednesday, [hursday and Fri- 
day, October 18th, 19th and 20th, 1882. 

The welcome meeting will be held on 
Wednesday evening, October 18th, at 
which time Gov. Perkins is expected to 
be present and welcome the delegates in 
behalf of the State. 

In cities where no associations exist, 
the pastor and one layman from each 
Evangelical church are invited to attend 
as delegates. 

Free entertainment will be provided 
for all who attend as regularly appointed 
delegates. Full particulars of the Con- 
vention will be given as soon as arrange- 
ments are completed. Those who con- 
template being present, and expect to 
receive the hospitality of the committee, 
should notify Mr. H. J. McCoy, General 
Secretary, 232 Sutter street, San Fran- 
cisco, aS soon as possible, so that ar- 
rangements may be made accordingly. 

During Mr. McCoy’s visit in the East 
he secured the services of Mr. S. D. Fuller, 
as secretary of the Sacramento association, 
who will assume the duties of the position 
about the 15th of September. He was 
also successful in securing the services 
of Mr. John Currie, who will take charge 
of the gospel work in this city during the 
fall and winter months, laboring under the 
auspices of the Evangelistic Committee. 
Mr. Currie is a brother-in-law of Mr. 
Stebbins, the gospel singer who accom- 
panied Mr. Moody to this Coast during 
his work here a year ago last winter. 


-He is a converted pugilist, and has been 


engaged in gospel work about five years, 
in which he is eminently successful. He 
is well known and heartily endorsed by 
the leading evangelists and pastors of 
this country. His wife is also an earnest 
Christian worker, and is very successful 
in her Bible work among ladies. Mr. 
and Mrs. Currie will arrive in this city 
about the lst of October, where we are 
sure they will receive a warm welcome 
and the cordial support of our Christian 
people. 
TOPICS AND LEADERS. 

Thursday, Aug. 17, “A Lively Hope.” 
1 Pet. i: 3-5; Heb. vi: 19-20. Rev. De 
Witt T. Van Doren. 

Friday, Aug. 18, ‘‘Sin’s Wages and 
God’s Gift.’ Rom. vi: 12-23. Dr. W. 
KE. Ledyard. 

Saturday, Ang. 19, S. S. Lesson— 
‘‘The Wicked Husbandmen.’’ Mark 
xii: 1-12. Rev. Dr. Beckwith. 

Monday, Aug. 21, ‘‘A Sabbath Day in 
the Ministry of our Lord.”” Mark i: 21-38, 
D. D. Oliphant. 

Tuesday, Aug. 22, ‘‘The Old Life and 
the New.” Eph. iv: 17-24; 1 Cor. v: 
17. Rev. N. L. Rowell. 

Wednesday, Aug. 23, ‘‘To the world 
a Madman, but before God a True Wit- 


ness.’ Acts xxvi: 24-29. W. M. De 
Wolf. 

SACRAMENTO Y. M. C. A.—JUvLyY 
Rreport—AsstTract oF Work. — Meet- 


ings—20 noon-day, attendance, 140; 
5 Sunday afternoon, in hall, 139; 5 Sun- 
day afternoon street meetings, 995; 2 
association, 64; 2 Wednesday-evening, 
25; 31 days’ reading-room, 562; total, 
1,925. Through the heated term the 
Association continues its good work. An 
excellent interest attended all the ser- 
vices during the month. There has been 
a gradually increasing attendance at the 
noon-day and other meetings, and an ev- 
ident growth of the spirit of devoted 
Christian endeavor. This promises well 
for the future. Th2 gatherings at our 
street meetings have been large, and the 
order and attention exceptionally good. 
At these meetings we have given away 
some 500 cards of invitation, and dis- 
tributed 1,000 pages of temperance and 
religious literature. Personal visits to 
the county jail have been continued, and 
some 5,000 pages of suitable literature 
grven the inmates, One family and sev- 
eral worthy persons were assisted by of- 
ficers of the Association in securing sit- 
uations, etc. 

For the sake of much-needed rest, our 
General Secretary elect, Mr. B. D. Ful- 
ler, has delayed his coming for a few 
weeks. He will enter upon his duties 
early in September. 

Respectfully submitted, 
A. J. Hanson, President. 


A plank in the platform of the Repub- 
can Convention of Sacramento county, 
adopted Angust 9th: 

Seventh— That the attempt of the 
Democratic party to abolish Sunday from 
our social, moral, political and industrial 
systems is violative of the long-cherished 
customs, traditions and beliefs of our peo- 
ple, and, as Republicans, we are in favor 
of the retention of the present Sunday 
laws of this State, but with such amend- 
ment as will more fully equalize the 
rights and privileges of our citizens there- 
under, and secure to all a day of rest 
from labor and of recreation to the body, 
whereby the moral, mental and physical 
condition of all classes and conditions of 


our people shall be benefited. 


A little boy discovered a bee crawling 
uyon his hand. Finally the bee stopped 
for a moment, and after remaining sta- 
tionary for an instant, ctung the little 
fellow. When the cry of pain was over, 
the little child said to his mamma that 
he didn’t care for the bees walking 
about on him, but he didn’t like his ait- 
ting down on him. 


Letter from Honolulu. 


Dear Pacific: Three weeks since, I 
sent you a letter telling you about the 
work then in progress among the foreign- 
ers in Honolulu, under Mr. Hallen- 
beck’s earnest efforts. The meetings in 
Fort-street church closed at the end ‘of 
two weeks, much to the regret of the 
Christian workers there, who felt that a 
longer time could well be spent ina 
revival work in that church. But the 
Hawaiians had already waited a good 
while, the advertisements for their meet- 
ings were out, and the Hawaiian part of 
the large committee appointed to help in 
the work were not willing to be put 
off longer. And Mr. Hallenbeck him- 
self, feeling|he had come more especially 
to work for the Hawaiian people, was 
anxious to get to that work, though wil- 
ling to go or stay as the Lord should in- 
dicate. The first meeting for the na- 
tives was held two weeks ago, in Kawai- 
ahao, the large native, stone church. 
But the most active native Christians, 
and the most influential foreigners were 
desirous of having the meetings moved 
down to Kaumakapili church, and they 
have been held there since the first even- 
ing. Kaumakapili is more central than 
Kauwaiahao, and there are many foreign- 
ers in the streets around it who have been 
drawn into the meetings, who would not 
have gone into the other church. Kau- 
makapili is a new brick church, only half 
finished. The meetings have been held 
on the first floor, which has been fitted up 
for the time. The walls are of bare 
brick, and there are neither windows nor 
doors. ‘The window spaces are filled in 
with rough boards, with spaces between 
for the admission.of air. The floor is of 
boards laid loosely down, rough side up, 
till the plastering shall be finished. It is 
all rough and unfinished, but the appear- 
ance of the room is decent and clean. 
The meetings are conducted as much as 
possible after the manner of those for 
foreigners. ‘There is in the far end of 
the room a raised platform, with its 
rows of Hawaiian singers, led by a fine 
musician, a foreigner. In front of the 
singers sit Mr. Hallenbeck, his foreign 
interpreter, and a row of clergymen, na- 
tive and foreigu. The choir is composed 
mostly of young voices, and they sing 
remarkably well. The natives sing as 
they do everything else, with a kind of 
lazy abandon. They learn the time so 
easily, that aftera little they are quite 
independent of the book, and sing while 
looking composedly over the congrega- 
tion, and no number of verses wearies 
them. 

The natives began to dro» in to Fort- 
street church, the number increasing from 
evening to evening till the close of the 
meeting. Occasionally one, in the full- 
ness of his heart, would give his testi- 
mony through an interpreter in the after- 
meeting. ‘They were all glad, however, 
to have theirown meeetings begin. Of 
course at Kaumakapili Mr. Hallenbeck 
must do everything through an interpret- 
er. It could not fail to be a disadvan- 
tage to him, but it is remarkable how 
little his address has seemed impeded, 
and how little fervor he has lost during 
the necessary pauses for the interpreter to 
speak. He was doubtless helped in 
speaking by the presence of the large 
number of foreigners in the congregation 
who could understand his words. ‘These 
have followed him to Kaumiakapili, some 
as workers, and some lately converted, 
who wanted the help they got there. 

There has been a mighty and genuine 
moving of the Spirit of God in Honolu- 
lu, both among foreigners and natives. 
The large room at Kaumakapili has been 
crowded, and many stood about the 
door. But wedo not rest in numbers 
alone. As among the foreigners 
at Fort-street church, so among 
the natives at Kaumakapili, some of the 
most hardened cases and those who 
would have been given over as hopeless, 
have been reached, and we believe 
saved. We, who have lived a good 
while among the natives, are slow to 
rest on mere profession from them; but 
certainly, in many cases now, they have 
begun by deeds and acts meet for re- 
pentance. Men and women living in sin 
have given up their partners in guilt, or 
taken speedy measures to adjust their 
relations and make them legal. Among 
no class has the work of grace been more 
apparent and wonderful than among a 
class of half-white youths. These young 
men have, in most instances, been given 
over to sin. With much higher mental 
abilities than the pure Hawaiian, they 
have seemed to use these abilities for 
deeper sin. During Mr. Hallenbeck’s 
meetings the most prominent of these 
young men have come out, and declared 
their intention of forsaking their sins and 
leading Christian lives. Men of the 
coolest judgment, who have known 
these young men for years and have em- 
ployed them in their stores and offices, 
believe the work done in their hearts to 
be a genuine work of regeneration. Men 
who are themeelves not Christians tes- 
tify to the change in their lives, and are 
glad now to employ them, feeling sure 
that every Saturday night will not be 
spent now, as before, in a drunken spree 
which often ran far into the next week. 
If these young men stand fast in their new 
life, and grow as they may, they will be 
a great power for good among the Ha- 
waiians in Honolulu and throughout the 
Islands. 

The meetings have been full of life and 
fervor. A testimony meeting of half an 
hour has followed the address every 
evening, and an inquiry meeting after 
this, all in the same room. In the testi- 
mony meetings, three or four would be 
on their feet at the same time, and the 
half-hour, though divided iuto half-min- 
utes, has been far too short for all who 
wished to speak. As I have said, many 
foreigners have been drawn into these 
meetings. They are mostly men with 
native families. Som? of them have 
been strangers to the house of God for 
years. A good number, indeed, the 
greater number by far of those who have 


come in here have hgen converted. In 
the testimony meetings, the testimonies 
of these men have been interspersed with 
those of the Hawaiians. One-half min- 
ute a testimony is given in English, and 
the next, one in Hawaiian, all testifying 
to the wonderful grace of God, and prais- 
ing his saving and keeping power. Back- 
sliders have returned from tbeir wander- 
ings, seeking again their father’s house. 
The work of grace has been very exten- 
sive and thorough, and far more so than 
many foreigners know of. Its influence 
has gone into homes and offices and 
shops, and it has increased the attend- 
ance at the Sabbath-school. 

Last Friday closed the three weeks’ 
series of meetings in Kaumakapili. Mr. 
Hallenbeck took for his theme the story 
of the Prodigal Son. Never has he 
spoken in Honolulu with more earnest- 
ness and with the more evident assist- 
ance of the Holy Spirit. The applica- 
tion made by the people in the after- 
meeting, of the story to their own lives, 
showed how the story had goue home to 
hearts and consciences. 

Mr. Hallenbeck has been greatly 
helped in his work by his noble band of 
Christian workers. The past week he 
has been laboring at Waialua, a village 
on the opposite sine of this Island. Tues- 
day next he sails for Maui, and thence 
to Hawaii. Matte. 


Judge Field well said to a reporter of 
the Examiner who interviewed him about 
his decision in the Laundry Ordinance 
case: The ‘‘fundamental principle of all 
ordinances is that they must be reason- 
able or be declared void. All great 
questions of liberty have been decided in 
the cases of very poor persons. If the 
majesty of justice be not asserted in the 
case of the meanest and most friendless of 
mankind, it will some day be applied to 
a very different person. ’”’ 


Married. 


Mr. Fowler’s resi- 
dence, Lincoln, by Rev. D. F. Taylor, 
Aug. 6th, Wallace M. Fowler to Sarah E. 
Pullman. 


San Bernardino, July 
23d, by Rev. W. H. Cross, Judson M. 
Daley and Mary C. Jones. 


Died. 


Nosre—At Riverside, July 25th, Wm. C. 

Noble, aged 45 years. 

Mr. Noble was a member of the Con- 
gregational church. He had been an in- 
valid for years, and so was not able to 
attend meetings, except as an occasional 
one was held at the house. He showed 
an excellent Christian spirit, and had 
much of Christian joy and peace in his 
lastdays. It cheered and strengthened 
one to talk with him. Having been purified 
in the furnace of affliction, he has gone to 
the heavenly home. C. 


Mr. Moody’s work in Scotland will be 
concluded by an All-day meeting at 
Dumfries, to-day, at which ministers 
and friends from the principal towns in 
Scotland are expected to be present. 


The present number of Indians is 
256,000. Of these 138,000 wear citizens 
dress and live in houses. The remainder, 
except a few thousand, are wholly or 
partially supported by the United States 
Government. 


Dr Weston gave some good advice to 
young preachers when he said—‘‘ Do not 
go about talking of vour health, and telling 
how last Wednesday you had a headache, 
and on Thursday you ate something that 
didn t igre with you; don’t be talking all 
the*tune about yuur viscera.” 

Portraits of President Washington 
and his wife may now be seen in the blue 
room of the White House. They were 
painted in 1796, and were recently 
brought to this country by their owner, 
an Englishman. 


What men want is not talent, it is pur- 
pose; in other words, not the power to 
achieve, but will to labor. 1 believe 
that labor judiciously and continuously 
applied becomes genius.—Lylion. 


The young man who shirks his duties 
as often as possiable never succeeds in 
life. You may set it down that sooner 
or later he will be a drone in the great 
hive of human industry. If you begin 
life ashirk, you may set it down as a 
fixed fact that the habit will follow you 
through life, and instead of a success, 
you will be an utter failure. 


Do it at once. Do just what you are 
told to do. Do not try to have you 
own way; even in part. Do it cheerfully. 
Dv not go about it in a surly, cross, 
peevish away. Do not fret, and gumble, 
and talk back. Only cheerful obedience 
can be plea ing to God and man. 


The Devotional Books 
FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL 


Highly recommended by Mrs. Geo. O. 
STEBBINS and others. 


** Royal Invitation,” ‘‘ Royal Commandments,” 
** Royal Bounty,’’ ‘‘Loyal Responses,” 
**Kept for the Master’s Use.” 


‘Little Pillows’’ (for children), ‘‘ Morn 
Bells’’ (for children), ‘‘ Morning Stars’’ 
(for children}. 


Each of the above in [Illuminated paper cov- 
ers, 20c each; in fine cloth binding, 25c. 

‘*Red Letter Days,” 85c; ‘‘Echoes from the 
Word,”’ 40c. Poetry —‘‘ Under the Surface,”’ 
75c; ‘‘Ministry of Song,” 75c; ‘‘Under His 
Shadow,”’ ‘Life of F. R. Havergal,’’ by 
her Sister, $1.75. 


0S” The NEW REVISION of the NWEW 
TESTAMENT for sale about May 20th. Prices 
from 15 cents to $16.00. 


. Be sure and ask for the original and only 
genuine ‘‘ TEACHERS’ BIBLE,”’’ published by 
the 


American Tract Society, 
(Pacific Agency) 
757 Market Street, San Francisco. 


Rey. F. E. Dist. Sec’y. 
N.B. Any of the above books mailed on re 


ceipt of price. 


JUST ARRIVED. 


Larger 
STOCK 


Than HBver 


NOVELTIES IN FOREIGN 


and 


Mohair Spots, or Niggerheads, 
Silk-Mixed Bannockburns, 
Chain and Corkscrew, 
Weaving in Diagonals, 
Tinsel Suitings, Ete. 


The golden threads among the green, 
Esthetic colors blended in between, 

The silver threads mixed in with brown— 
All colors in wool as soft as down. 


PLEASURE SUITS, 
WALKING SUITS, 
LOUNGING SUITS, 
TRAVELING SUITS, 
SEASIDE SUITS, ETC. 


NICOLL 
The Tailor. 


with Instructions for 
? Self-measurement and our New 
Book of Fashions, Sent Free. 


Special attention paid to Country Customers. 


Largest and Finest Store in City. 
Lighted by Electricity. 


from $5 OO 
20 00 
Overcoats..... « 18 00 
Genuine 6x Beaver Suitsa......... « 60 00 
Black Doeskin Pants............. 
600 
English Cords for Hunting Suits. 
STYLISH 
Readymade Clothing 
PANTS......... from $3 to $7. 
$8 to $25. 


SPRING OVERCOATS, 
All Frices. 


A SPECIAL DEPARTMENT OF 


Boys and Childrens Clothing 


ALL STYLES. ALL PRICES. 


NICOLL, The Tailor, 


Readymade Department, 


816 and 818 


MARKET STREET 


SAN FRANCISCO. my10-t¢ 


To be Thought over. 


Give special attemtion to 


Three Important Points 
of Bneijess. 
First: To tae Material: 
Sssand: To the Manufacture; 


Of goods we place before the public. 


WE SAY TO ONE AND ALL: 


Buy Your 
CLOTHING 


ose THE.... 


ing | LEADING, 


POPULAR. 
ONE-PRICE 
AMERICAN CLOTHING HOUSE 


—OF— 


SCHAFER & C0., 


11 MONTGOMERY ST., Under Lick’ House. 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


Commercial 


Insurance Company 
OF CALIFORNIA. 


Office, 405 California Street, San Francisee 


Third: To the Rapid Selling 
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THE PacoIFiIc: 


FRANCISCO, CAL. 


WepNeEspay, Avucust 16, 18*2. 


The Household. 


The Sabbath in our Civil System 
—Shall We Keep It? 


E. DWINELL, D. D. 


Text—Jeremiah xvii: 27: ‘‘But if 
e will not harken unto me to hallow the 
Sabbath day, and not to bear a burden, 
even entering in at the gates of Jerusa- 
lum on the Sabbath day, then will I 
kindle a fire in the gates thereof, and it 
shall devour the palaces of Jerusalem, 
and it shall not be quenched.”’ 

This is a warning against making the 
Sabbath a day of commerce and travel 
and secular work. ‘The Prophet had 
just uttered the richest of promises if 
they would adapt their civil life to the 
sacredness of the Sabbath. But the 
promises and the warnings were alike in- 
effectual, and the Jews at length fell 
away in their civil life from all that the 
sacred observance of the Sabbath symbol- 
izes and guarantees. In consequence Jeru- 
salem had the threatening here pronounc- 
ed by Jeremiah literally fulfilled, under 
Titus, in the year 70, when having taken 
the city, he ordered the whole, both of 
the temple and the city, to be burned and 
demolished, ‘‘except the west wall of the 
upper city, and Herod’s three great tow- 


DISCOURSE BY REV. i. 


» 


“ers at the northwest corner, which were 


left standing as memorials of the massive 
nature of the fortifications.’’ (Smith’s 
Dic. Bib. Jerusalem, ], p. 1014.) The 
Jews, indeed, at this time, cherished the 
Sabbath as a superstition, not as a day 
for the true service of God; and it isa 
remarkable fact that this sinful perver- 
sion of the day was an occasion that aid- 
ed in their overthrow. Titus, knowing 
that they would not fight in the offensive 
on their Sabbath, took advantage of that 
day to construct bis enginery and prepare 
his advanced positions, so that he could 
make the assaults the following day the 
more fatal. Kitto relates that the first 
assault was made Sunday, April 22d; 


‘the Jower part of the city taken, Sunday, 


May 6th; the temple burnt, Sunday, 
August 5th; the upper city taken and 
destroyed, Sunday, September 2d. (Hist. 
Palest. II, p. 756, in Gil’s Sabbath, p. 
376.) So, according to the prediction, a 
fire was kindled in the gates of the sa- 
cred city, and it devoured the palaces of 
Jerusalem, and it could not be quenched. 
Such is the divine testimony in prophecy 
and history against allowing the civil 
life of a people to drift away from the 
principles and virtues indicated by the 
preservation among them of the Sabbath 
asasacred day. Here is a lesson for us 
and our times—a lesson for all times. 

On the basis of this truth I ask your 
attention to the duty of maintaining in 
our civil system, for such as wish to use 
it in that way, not to force its sanctity on 
any, the Sabbath as a sacred day. I 
shail present the subject ina series of 
propositions. [ want you to consider 
them candidly and honestly, as Christian 
men and lovers of your country. [| shall 
assume, as capable of abundant proof 
and not needing to delay us now to mar- 
shal it, that the Christian Sabbath ie the 
true inheritor and outcome of the obliga- 
tions and sacredness of the command: 
‘Remember the Sabbath day, to keep it 
holy.” I shall assume that the law of 
God is over us and the breath of the Al- 
mighty about us for the enforcement of 
thie duty, while | appeal to you as citi- 
zens. I abate nothing of the divine 
moment of the subject, while! plead with 
you on the level of our civil system. 

First—My first proposition is: Our 
civil system sprang up around the Sab- 
bath as a sacred day. Historically this 
was its origin: ‘The first settlers of New 
England brought it with them from the 
Puritans of the mother country. The 
whole civil life of the colonists revolved 
around the Sabbath as a sacred day. 
Some of their regulations were severe, 
some of their notions were extreme, some 
of their practices ridiculous; but all this 
only shows the prominence which the sa- 
credness of the day held in their whole 
civil economy. So all the criticisms of 
the ridicule of the Broad 
Churchmen, the denunciation of the Free- 
thinkers, which we have heard and read 
on this subject, are in evidence now of 
the thorough commitment of New Eng- 
land, the womb of the Republic, to this 
idea. Other colonies adopted the same 
spirit in greater or less degree, and made 
their civil life fashion itself around a sa- 
cred day. Out of such a condition of so- 
ciety, with one day in seven distinctively 
set apart for the higher uses of heart and 
mind and the service of God, and the 
rest from secular work—with the Sabbath 
as the beating heart of the whole civil 
system, sending its vital currents through 
all the days of the week, all the tissues 
of society—came our civil system. It 
was born of a sabbatic mother, wrapped 
in sabbatic swaddling clothes, rocked in 
a sabbatic cradle. No one can doubt this 
who has read history, except such _per- 
sons as can not be instructed by read- 
ing history. I will, therefore, hasten to 
my— 

Second Proposition—Our Constitution 
and laws recognize our civil system as 
having a Sabbath existing in it among 
the people superior to anything they, the 
Constitution and laws, have put into it. 
They recognize its existence among them 
as asacred day. The Constitution and 
laws did not put it in; it was there before, 
having a higher origin, and existing on 
They found it, 
and fastened themselves about it as 
a fundamental quality and a foregone 
element of our civil system. They saw 
it; they came up to it; they touched it at 
points; they opened, and encompassed and 
‘protected it; but it had a higher char- 
acter and a more enduring and vital pres- 
ence among the people than anything 
they ever imparted. There are many 
other things in our civil system, 
which the Constitution and laws did 
not put in, but found. There are our 
Anglo-Saxon instincts and blood. These 
race-traite are independent of legislation 


and human compacts. The codes as- 
sume them and adjfist themselves to them, 
as tbe stuff out of which the State is 
made; and to consider that, because the 
laws touch these characteristics at certain 
pointe, and regulate some of their actions, 
they are the creatures of the laws, is a 
great historical, civil andemoral absurd- 
ity. There are, also, the elements of char- 
acter resulting from our Protestant train- 
ing. All our people, of whatever relig- 
ious pame, have been more or less fired 
by the genius of the Protestant spirit— 
the right to think, with the knowledge of 


ingness to assume responsibilities; the 
feeling of the brotherhood of man, with 
the demand for free government. Our 
enactments have not made these charac- 
teristics. They have found them, and 
conformed to them. They intercept them 
and regulate them, here and there, as 
one may make a breakwater against the 
sea in a small bay, or levee out the tide 
for a short distance; but beyond, and in 
spite of it all, is the mighty, pre-existing 
sea. No one would think that this regu- 
lation of our Protestant training has 
made it. 
lustration, our homes. The State comes 
up to them, looks in, puts upa defense 
or two, passes around and passes on; but 
it leaves in them a mural government, an 
educational system, a trainiag school, a 
play of the affections, which traces its 
origin from heaven, and which no human 
statutes could invent. Marriage itself, 
the twining of two hearts in true, self-for- 
getting love under the sanctions of relig- 
ion and as a covenant with God, is a 
mystery that antedates all contrivances of 
man. The home was found by the com- 
monwealth, and was gladly welcomed and 
sheltered in it as having a higher origin 
and superior claims. No one who thinks 
would think there is nothing in our homes 
but what the commonwealth has legislat- 
ed in, and that it owes them no more re- 
spect than what is due that which it has 
legislated in. 

In like manner the State found the 
Sabbath as a sacred day existing among 
the people, It did not legislate it into 
being. It had no occasion to, any more 
than it had occasion to legislate into Le- 
ing our Anglo-Saxon traits, or our Pro- 
testant training, or our homes. It greet- 
edit. It took it by the hand. It gave 
it a legal welcome. And it organized 
those who had long cherished it as a vital 
and controlling factor in their civil sys- 
tem, still holding it into our present civil 
system. Who, therefore, can suppose 
that there is nothing in the Sabbath, no 
sacredness, no divine claims, as_ it exists 
among us, but what the Constitution and 
laws have put in? Who can imagine it 
as a civil factor emptied of all force, ex- 
cept as a creature of law? Who can 
think it brought down to the level of hu- 
man statutes? What is it that has can- 
celled its higher origin, its pre-existence, 
its divine contents, as held and cherished 
by the people? What is it that has re- 
versed the fact that it was something 
found and welcomed and protected by the 
State, which now makes it the creature 
of the State? Certainly some mighty 
charmer has been at work with history, 
logic and morals, if this were possible. 

Third proposition—The State, in fact, 
in this country, has dealt with the Sab- 
bath in a two-fold way—as a rest day for 
all, and a sacred day for those who wish 
to use it in that way. 


Legislation throughout the land has 
recognized it as having an existence 
among the people in this double capacity, 
and has protected it in each, though in 
different degrees. It has sheltered it 
both as a civil and as a religious day, 
though much more positively and em- 
phatically as a civil day. It has done 
this as a police and sanitary measure, on 
the ground that all the people need a 
rest day and the public good requires it, 
and that no one’s conscience is violated 
by itsenforcement. But at the same time 
it has not been indifferent to the mainte- 
nance of the Sabbath asa religious dav 
for those who hold it to be such. It 
cherishes it for them not to force its 
sacredness on others, in the character in 
which it has come down to us from the 
past. No State in the country has at- 
tempted to strip out and eliminate from 
our civil system the sacred day, that, 
with a large part of the best citizens. 
is among the choicest of the traditions 
and inheritances from the fathers. On 
the contrary, all the States, with the ex- 
ception of Louisana—which was domin- 
ated in this respect by French influence— 
have passed positive statutes looking to 
the preservation of Sunday asa sacred 
day for such as desire it. Our laws say 
clearly: ‘‘Many of the people hold the 
Sabbath to be a holy day, and we pro- 
tect them in it. We find the day in 
that character in the political system; 
let it stand.’’ Or course, in the sepa- 
ration of church and State, which exists 
in this country, legislation nowhere at- 
tempts to impose the day asa religious 
day on any person. It confines itself to 
the negative office of making room for 
the sacredness of the day for those who 
wish to use it in that way. | 


California has not been backward to 
follow the example of the other States by 
thus including, with the safeguards and 
protection of law, the sacred day in her 
civil system for those who desire it. 
This is shown by the enactments forbid- 
ding barbarous and noisy amusement on 
that day or the disturbance of worshipers. 
Section 299 of the Penal Code is as 
follows: ‘‘Every person who on_ the 
Christian Sabbath gets up, exhibits, 
opens or maintains, or aids in getting up, 
exhibiting, opening or maintaining, any 
bull, bear, cock or prize fight, horse-race, 
circus, gambling-house or saloon, or any 
barbarous or noisy amusement, or who 
keeps, conducts, or exhibits any theatre, 
melodeon, dance-cellar, or other place of 
musical, theatrical or operatic perfor- 
mance, spectacle or representation, where 
any wines, liquors, or intoxicating drinks 
are bought, sold, used drank or given 


admission, or directly or indirectly pays 


rights; the love of liberty, with the will- | 


There are, to give another il- | 


away, or who purchases any ‘ticket of | 
‘him it hustles him down to the grave. If 


any admission fee to or for the purpose of 
witnessing or attending such place of 
amusement, spectacle, performance or 
representation, is guilty 
And Section 302: ‘‘Every person who 
willfully disturbs or disquiets any assem- 
bly of people met for religious worship’ 
whether on Sanday or other days—‘‘by 
noise, profane discourse, rude or inde- 
cent behavior, or by any unnecessary 
noise, either within the place where such 
meeting is held, or so near it as to dis- 
turb the order and solemnity of the meet- 
ng, is guilty of misdemeanor.”’ 

Thus California recognizes by law the 
unwritten moral Constitution in this par- 
ticular of our civil system, one of the vi- 
tal civil traditions, the heritage from our 
ancestors in New England and Old Eng- 
land, viz: the moral difference of the 
days, and the duty of protecting worship- 
ers and those who bold the Sabbath to be 
sacred. We have, therefore, in our civil 
system, here on the Pacific coast, and 
have had from the first, the Sabbath both 
as rest day and a sacred day, a civil day 
and a religious day, and both protected 
by law—the one enjoined upon all, the 
other secured in its sacredness for such as 
wish to make a sacred use of it. 

Fourth proposition—If the State should 


, now repudiate the Sabbath as a sacred 


day in our civil system, and henceforth 
hold it as only a rest day, it would be a 
serious and radical new departure, This 
would be to antagonize the State in its 
legislation with one of the great vital ele- 
ments of the civil system, which the State 
has not put in, which has had a_ higher 
origin and exists on independent authori- 
ty. A rest day is very good. Let us 
have it, and let us have it for all. But 
let us not forget that we have already 
among us in the Sabbath, as it is cher- 
ished and honored by a large part of the 
citizens, something inconceivably grander; 
that this is grown into their very being 
from the time they were tossed on their 
mothers’ knees; is a part of the moral 
atmosphere and life of our civil economy, 
and never hitherto, in this free country, 
has had the protecting hand of the law 
withdrawn from it, much less the rude 
hand of the law laid upon it to destroy it. 
As a sacred day, as well as a rest day, it 
is interwoven with the warp and woof of 
the whole moral fabric of the State, in the 
associations, convictions and lives of 
thousands on thousands of the people; 
and let the State beware how it attempts 
to extirpate it in this capacity, and sub- 
stitute arest day. An inconceivable host 
will arise to vindicate the Constitution of 
our civil system under the Constitution, 
the higher law under the laws, the herit- 
age and traditions brought down from cen- 
turies of struggle in the past before 
these individual States were dreamed 
of. 

Suppose the State should attempt to re- 
duce the homes within its ‘borders to a 
more civil condition, to take out of them, 
as an air pump withdraws the air out of a 
vessel, stroke afier stroke—legislation 
after legislation, all the elements, activi- 
ties, and blessedness that have come down 
into them from a higher source, and have 
been accumulating and becoming more 
beautiful during the centuries, depriving 
them of their privacies, saucities, purities, 
and throwing them open to public inspec- 
tion and control in all the details of do- 
mestic life. Would not this assault on 
the home Constitution under the Consti- 
tution, hereditary and traditional home 
laws under the laws, which have come 
down to us from other ages, fire all the 
patriotic hearts in the land to a common 
resistance ? How is the principle different 
if the State attempts to vacate by exhaus- 
ting legislation, Act after Act, the sanc- 
tity of the Sabbath as it exists in our 
civil system, and reduce it to the level of 
a secular holiday, stripped of divine au- 
thority, exhausted, licap, worthless; no 
longer an inspirer of virtue—a breeder of 
corruption ? 

No, no. The State has more in its 
charge in these unwritten values, these 
divine moments that have drifted down 
into our civil life, these priceless victo- 
ries and transmissions of the past which 
are now made over into the heart and 
brain and blood and bone of multitudes 
of people, than it with its dull, civil eyes, 
accustomed mainly to secuiar things, im- 
agines. * Let it step cautiously before it 
leads off in any such novel experiment. 

Fifth proposition—If the State should 
go farther, and blot out the distinction of 
the days before the law, it would be a 
revolutionary procedure. 


This carries the sacred day and the 
rest day both, and this upturns the 
structure of our civil system in the en- 
ginery and methods of its moral training 
from the fuundations. This wars against 
the law of God, which pronounces the 
day arest day and a holiday; against 
the moral nature of man, which requires 
its periodical days inviting to higher 
thought a sacred employment; against 
the physical nature, which must have its 
weekly periods of rest to withstand the 
strain of care and labor; against the 
genius of the republic, which sprang into 
existence under the inspiration and helps 
of the Sabbath; against the perpetuity 
of our instutions, which need all the 
quickening that can drift into them from 
the day speut by thousands in the moral 
toning of the people; against the great 
army of Christian workers, who are 
spending their means, energies and lives 
with combined and intensified effort om 
that day to make others and themselves 
better; against the welfare and happiness 
of the citizens generally, who are stimu- 
lated to good largely by influences which 
first start on their social roads of benefi- 
cence from man to man, on and on, end- 
less, on the Sabbath. It wars thus 
against God, humanity, the republic, 
freedom; but the poor man is the great- 
est sufferer in his secular interests. In 
the end it compels him to grind, grind,. 
grind in the mill! of labor, with no weekly 
respite of days. Capital pinches him to 
the minimum, and he has no help for it. 
Sunday is emphatically the poor man’s 
day. If the State takes this away from 


he helps the State to do it, he hastens 
suicide. 

Sunday laws, providing a rest *day 
and more or less clearly enshrining a sa- 
cred day, have marked every age of 
Christendom. We find them under 
Constantine, Charlemagne, Alfred the 
Great, Henry VI., Edward VI., Eliza- 
beth, Charles II.; in the colonies of Mar- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, Virginia, Geor- 
gia and South Carolina, and in every. 
State of the Union, even Louisiana mak- 
ing the Sabbath a rest day. Now for a 
State to undertake by statute to blot out 
this day in both its historic characters, 
interwoven with all the sympathies and 
habits of the people, so infiltrated into 
the usages and convictions of the English- 
speaking communities as to be regarded 
by our best judges as part of the common 
law—a vital interest in public life, busi- 
ness and private welfare, and try to rev- 
olationize the fundamental methods of 
society on this subject, is to verge on the 
wild experiment of the French Revolu- 
tionists. A State must remember that 
there are some things in it which the 
State has not made; some things in it 
which, it must recognize; certain pre- 
existing vitalities, certain foreordained 
elements of its unwritten constitution, 
which it must legislate around and pro- 
tect, and no more think of striking down 
than the mountains, or the sun, or the 
throne of God. The Sabbath, as a 
double rest day and sacred day, is one of 
these. 

In view of the truth of these proposi- 
tions, what is the duty of good people ? 
I shall speak now, not in the interest of 
party, but of society, Christianity, the 
law of God, to which my office, and my 
convictions alike consecrate me. I know 
the peril to which I subject myself with 
those who sink these things in the inter- 
ests of party; but I must speak, or be 
false to these higher objects of which 
Christ has made me a guardian. 


1. In the first place, all good citizens 
should rally for the protection of the 
Sabbath in the double character in which 
it comes down to us. No present party 
gain can compensate for the loss of this, 
no matter if by this means, and this 
alone, it could sweep the State and sweep 
the country in this and coming elections, 
for a party gain is a superficial, tempora- 
ry, often equivocal advantage; and this 
is a revolution, imperiling everything of 
value in the leading moral methods and 
forces of our civilization. It is not a 
question between party and party, but 
between country and no country, preser- 
vation and destruction. All party issues 
vanish before supreme facts. 

2. Again, they should insist on hav- 
ing men to vote for, and voting for men 
who will be true to the genius of our 
civil system on this question. They can- 
not afford to run risks. That would be 
like putting a man in command at the 
front whose loyalty is doubtful. 


3. They should see through and 
puncture all the sophistries by which the 
enemies of the Sabbath try to get an ad- 
vantage. Itissaid, what is the use of 
having a Sunday law if it is not to be 
enforced ? We have had one for years. 
This year au effort was made generally 
through the State to enforce it, and rare- 
ly could a conviction be secured. The 
law was clear, the evidence complete; 
and jury after jury of persons who 
had held respectable positions came in 
with a verdict of not guilty! What is 
the use of having such a law on the stat- 
ute books? Repeal it. It is worthless. 
No, no; not so. Nine citizens out of ten, 
probably, now keep the law because it is 
law. Repeal it, and perhaps six of the 
nine, having no religious scruples on the 
subject, and being influenced by the in- 
ter-connection of industries and the ex- 
ample of others, would open their places 
of business, inflicting a great business 
loss and inconvenience on the other three, 
whose convictions would not permit them 
todoit. The present law, unenforced as 
it is, when it comes into the slipperiness 
of the Courts, is yet a salutary law. It 
controls the good, law-abiding citizens, 
and prevents society from putting on 
steam, hoisting the gates, throwing open 
the ware-rooms, aud dragging itself, 
weary and exhausted from its six days’ 
toil, into the din and clatter and drudg- 
ery of Mammon again on the Sabbath. 
It only fails in punishing the law-breaker. 
And this is not the only law which the 
guilty often escape. Will you repeal the 
law against murder because murderers 
often escape; against extortion, because 
extortioners escape; against fraud, because 
those who have committed fraud eseape ? 
It is said, ‘‘Law is for law-breakers.”’ 
Only in part, and in small part; it is for 
the training and guidance of the law- 
abiding; much more—law is educational 
and preventive, as well as permitive. [| 
remember the same thing was said about 
the repeal of the law prohibiting the open- 
ing of places of amusement on Suudays in 
Gov. Haight’s administration. A class of 
people regularly violated that law in the 
cities. It is useless, it was said; repeal 
it. It was done. The result was a 
great increase in Sabbath desecration in 
that direction, by parties who would 
never have thought of doing it if it had 
been against the law. Be not deceived 
by any such assertions in this case. 

Neither be led astray by the pretense 
that the Sunday laws as they now exist 
interfere with the natural rights of any 
one. They impose no religious obliga- 
tion. They leave every one free to 
practice his own religion, or no religion. 
They lay no burdens‘on any man’s con- 
science. They are aimed simply at the 
greatest public good. They are thor- 
oughly republican and democratic. 

To you, fellow-citizens of California, 
is entrusted the custody of the spirit and 
genius of our institutions, as well as the 
adjustment of superficial legislation. 
‘You have the care of the unwritten 
things of our civilization, the deep 
springs and sources of our civil system. 
Carry them softly. Move among them 
gently, as one who travels on sacred 


round, with the angels looking on and 
od as Judge. And raise the voice of 


warning, shake tke hand of caution and 
remonstrance to restrain those who would 
rush in blindly and make havoe among 
them; and finally settle the matter, once 
forall, by reaching out in the fingers that 
symbol of ultimate sovereignty in a re- 
public, which falls as sofily as down, but 
as effectively as a discharge of artil’ery, 
and drop it for ibe preservation of the 
Sabbuth. 


Sandy Beach Baths, 


WEST END, ALAMEDA, 


On South Pacific Coast R. R.. one block and a 
half west of Third Avenue Station. 


Baths, with Suits, 20c.; 7 Tickets,.$1.00. 
Children, Half-Price. 


HE FINEST SAND BEACH IN ALAMEDA, 

aid Comfortable, Sunny Dressing Rooms 

with Glass Windows. The Favorite Family 
Place for 


SURF BATHING. 


CS Pleasant Grounds for Picnie Parties. 
Rustic Tables and Swings. Hot Tea and Coffee 
Furnished. No Liquors sold. Closed on Sun- 
day. Your patronage solicited. 


The Safe! 


p-jy19-1m 


} 


CHAMPION the WORLD! 
Both Fire and Burglar Proof. 


Positive Protection against all In- 
trusion ! 


BANK and TIME LOCKS 


CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 


Locks Cleaned and Repaired ; Combination 
Changed ; all Repairs done at Short Notice. 


Also, Hart's Patent Emery Wheels 


IN STOCK. 


The best known, will grind without glazing or 
heating. Safety insured, as they are built on 
brass wire webbing. 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM : 


No.8 NEW MONTCOMERY STREET, 
(Under Palace Hotel.) 


SAM’! B. PAICE, 


General Agent Pacific Coast. 


1863, Only ‘Pebble Establishment.” 1882. 
& 


THE MOST COMPLICATED CASES OF 


DEFECTIVE VISION 


Thoroughly diagnosedfree of charge 
and all kinds of Lenses made 
to order. 


SPECTACLES. 


Their adaptation to the various conditions of 
sight have been my specialty for 


BO Wears! 
COMPOUND ASTIGMATIC LENSES 


0S"MOUNTED TO ORDER AT TWO HOURS 
NOTICE. 


C. MULLER, Optician, 
135 Montgomery, near Bush. 
[ESTABLISHED S. F. 1863. | 


Orders by Mailor express promptly 
attended to. 


A. M. SIMPSON & BRO. 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


Tzatimbper. 
No. 44 Market St. 


(Junction California.) 


Yard—Howard and Beale Street 
Wharves. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


SAMUEL PERKINS, Agent. 


CAYUCA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Aurora, N. Y. Mas. W. A. FLINT, Principal. 
p-aug2-2m 


VASSAR COLLECE. 


PovuGHKEEPsie, N. Y. A complete college 


course for women, with Schools of Painting and 
Music, and a preparatory department. 
logues sent. 
8S. L. Catpwe tt, D. D., President. 
p-aug2-10t 


Cata- 


H. G. PARSONS, 


JOB PRINTER | 


518 Clay St., S. F. (3d floor) 
Good Work at Low Prices. | 


Orders by Mail Promptly Executed. : 


REMEDY 
POISON OAK 


AND OTHER 


SKIN DISEASES! 


The Great Destroyer of Pain. Irritation ang 
Inflammation, whether caused by Poison Oak, 
Sealds, Burns, Cuts, Chafings, Flea, Bug and 
Mosquito Bites, Sun Burns, Piles, etc., ete. An 
infallible cure. For sale by all Druggists, 28c. 
a Box. Redington & Co., Wholesale Druggists, 
San Francisco, Agents. ap5-6m 4 


AG EB NTS wanted forthe immensely lar book, The 
‘ Lives of all the Presidents of the U.S. Complete 
in one large elegant illustrated volume. The fastest selling book 
in America. Immense profitstoagents. Every intelligent per- 
son wantsit. Any onecan become asuccessful agent. Liberal 
terms free. Address HALLETT BOOK CO., Portland, Maine 


Ep. CARLSON. J. P. CURRIFR. 


CARLSON & CURRIER. 
Belding Bros. & 


SILKS. 


SALESROOMS: 
New York, Philadelphia, 


Boston, Cincinnati, 
St. Louis, Chicago, 

Montreal, Canada, 
San Francisco, (‘af. 

MILLS: 

Rockville, Conn. 
Northampton, Mass. 
Montreal, Canada. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

8feb-lyr 


Union Savings Bank, 


CoRNER BroapWway AND NINTH STREETS, 
OAKLAND. 
Capital, (Paid in Gold) $450,coo. 
Reserve Fund, ()¢¢.,'79) $31,000. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 


A. C. Henry, J. West Martin, 
John C. Hayes, W. W. Crane, Jr., 
S. Huff, R. 8. Farrelly, 

R. W. Kirkham, Samuel Woods. 


William Meek, 
Chauncey Taylor, 


Chas. W. Howard, 
D. Henshaw Ward 


E. A. Haines, Hiram Tubbs, 

J. Mora Moss, H. A Palmer. 
J. WEST MARTIN - - Presiden’ 
H. A. PALMER, { Vice-President 


Treasurer 


ASSETS, DECEMBER 3l1st, 1878. 


Notes, secured by mortgages worth 


double the amount loaned - $1,462,795 63 


Notes, Personal securities - - 10,685 vO 
Bonds - : - - - 99,206 66 
Real estate - - - - - 63,828 39 
Cash on hand - - - - 67,517 31 
Due from Banks - - 67,314 UO 
Miscellaneous - - - - 1,704 34 


$1.772,991 328 
Due Depositors, Dec. 31st, 1878, - $1,267,530 40 


INTEREST will be allowed on all deposits re- 
maining three calendar months, beginning irom 
joe firstof the month succeeding the date of 

eposit. 
emittances from the country may be made 
by Express or Check upon Banks in San Fran- 
cisco, and book wiil be returned. 

LOANS made only upon Mortgage of Real 

Estate and Bonds. 


Rubber Hose. 


Crarden Hose. 


OF ALL GRADES AND SIZES. 
The Very Cheapest and Very Best. 


THE CELEBRATED 


Maltese Cross Hose. 


For GARDEN purposes and FIRE 
DEPARTMENTS. 


Manufactured and for sale by the 


Gutta Percha & Rubber Mfg. Co. 
JOHN W. TAYLOR, Manager, 
Cor. First and Market Streets, San Francisco 
july13-tf 


Weed Kingwell 


CALIFORNIA BRASS WORKS 
No. 125 First Street, 


SAN FRANCI=CO 


Oppos!Te Minna 8r., 


Manufacturers of all kinds of 
Brass, =, Zinc and Babbitt 
etal Castings, 


Church and Steamboat Bells 


Alse a full assortment of Steam and Wsrer 
Cocks and Valves, Hydraulic Pipes, Nozzle+ aud 
Hose Couplings, etc., etc. Brass Ship Work 
Spikes, Sheathing Nails, Rudder Braces, et: 

US” Agents for Seibert’s Eureka Lubrice:: rs 


THE PERFECT 
Writing Machine. 


Invaluable to Minis- 
ters, Lawyers and al! 
Letter writers 


Its work is beautiful, indelible and copies we!. 


Address L. H. HALLOCK, West Winsted, Ct 
p-jne7-tf 
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Miscellany. 


Their Angels. 


ADELINE D. T. WHITNEY. 


My heart is lonely as heart can be, 

An ithe cry of Rachel goes up from me, 

For the tender faces unforgot 

Q: the little children that are not: 
Although, I know, 

They are all in the land where I shall go. 


I want them close in the dear old way; 

But life goes forward and will not stay, 

And He who made it has made it right; 

Yet I miss my darlings out of my sight. 
Although, I know, 

They are all in the land where I shall go. 


Quly oue has died. There is one small 


mound, 
Violet heaped, in the sweet grove-ground; 
‘Twenty years have bloomed and spread 
4)yer the little baby head, 
Although, I know 
She is safe in the land whereI shall go, 


Not dead: only grown and gone away. 
Tbe hair of my darling is turning gray, 
‘nat was golden once in the days so dear, 
Over many and many a year. 

Yet I know—I know— 
Sbe’s a child in the land where I shall go. 


My bright brave boy is a grave-eyed man, 
Facing the world as a worker can; 
But [ think of him now as I[ had him then, 
And I lay his cheek to my heart again, 
And so, I know, 
I shall have him there where we both shall 
go. 


Out from the Father, into life; 
Back to His breast from the ended strife, 
And the finished labor. I hear the word 
From the lips of Him who was Child and 
Lord, 
And I know, that so 
It shall be in the land where we all shall go. 


Given back—with the gain. The secret this 

Of the blessed Kingdom of Children is! 

My mother’s arms are waiting for me; 

I shall lay my head on my father’s knee; 
For so, I know, . 

I’m a child myself where I shall go. 


Tie worll is troublous and hard and cold, 

Aud men and women grow gray and old: 

Bat behind the world is an inner place 

Where yet their angels behold God’s face. 
And lo! we know, 

That only the children can see him so! 


Stones. 


A few Sabbaths ago I found myself in 
a large city. Being a stranger, I missed 
my way, and at the hour for morning 
service found myself a full half-mile from 
the Methodist church. I was not willing 
{o miss a morning sermon, and so entered 
the first church I came to. It proved to 
be of the Unitarian denomination, and 
the minister took his topic where Christ 
thanked the Father that he had ‘‘hid 
these things from the wise and prudent 
aud revealed them unto babes.” I 
presume the minister thought himself 
one of the babes referred to, for he cer- 
tainly was the possessor of some aston- 
ishing revelations, which he seemed quite 
willing to impart bas bensere He told 
us of certain things /which the Bible 
hinted at which science had brought 
forth t» the light; certain garments 
which the apostles had left in the suds, 
and their suecessors had drawn forth and 
hung up todry. He said a great deal 
about life and death, but very little about 
holy living or happy dying; and when he 
had finished, and had followed his ser- 
mon with the announcement of a church 
social, to be closed with a dance for the 
benefit of the young people, and of a 
Shakespeare reading, which was under 
his own leadership, and at which he re- 
quested all the characters to be present 
in proper costume, | went away feeling 
perplexed in mind “and empty-hearted. 

In the evening I went to the Metho- 
dist church, saying to myself, ‘‘Now 
for a pure, simple, sweet Gospel sermon, 
that will make me weep over my sins, 
and love Jesus, and fill me with good 
resolves and a strong faith for the com- 
ing busy week.’’ So said many others, 
1 doubt not, who went to that church 
that night. Alas for the uncertainty of 
human hopes. The minister had a strik- 
ing text. Away back in Revelation he 
came across the passage, ‘‘And there 
is no more sea.”’ My spirit was greatly 
dampened at the reading of the text, from 
I cannot think we have fallen on such un- 
happy times thit morality and piety have 
to be fished up from the deep, deep sea. 
| was indeed perplexed, but not quite in 
despair, until he opened nis discourse 
with the bold, ringing assertion, ‘‘shis 
text does not mean that there was no sea 
in heaven,’’ and followed it with this: 
“The idea of heaven without a sea is in- 
conceivable to my mind.” Ah me! A 
deep text, a deep preacher and a deep 
sermon! What shall we poor mortals do 
that love the land? But the wind was 
seaward for the next hour, and whether 
we would or would not, we were carried 
out on the waves. We got nothing from 
our voyage except seasickness, and felt 
relieved when our reeling feet touched 
the land again. 

O, ye ministers of the people, we come 
to you asking bread; do not for bread 
give usa stone. Nay, though it belongs 
to the catalogue of stones out of which 
Aaron's breastplate was made, or to that 
other catalogue of stones which rose one 
pon another in stately maguificence 
around the broad champaign of heaven, 
It is still a stone. Give us bread— 


membered when they have passed away 
from earth. They would be spoken of 
tenderly and lovingly, and have their 
Names and lives remembered by their 
friends. To secure this, it will be nec- 
essary for them to utter kind words, 
and preform kind acts,. to write their 
Hames in good deeds on the hearts of 
others while associating with them in 
life.— Methodist Recorder. 


Milwaukee’s brewers are boycotting 
all the merchants and others who even 
tacitly favor the enforcement of the 
Sunday law against liquor-selling and 


playacting. 


The Labor of Authorship. 


David Livingstone said, ‘‘Those who 
have never carried a book through the 
press can form no idea of the toil it in- 
volves. The process has increased my 
respect for authors and authoresses a 
thousandfold. J think I would rather 
cross the African continent again than 
undertake to write another book.”’ 

‘*For the statistics of the negro popu- 
lation of South America alone,’’ says 
Robert Dale Owen, ‘‘I examined more 
than a hundred and fifty volumes.”’ 

Another author tells us that he wrote 
paragraphs and whole pages of his book 
as many as forty and fifty times. 

It is said of one of Longfellow’s poems 
that it was written in four weeks, but 
that he spent six months in correcting 
and cutting it down. 

Bulwer declared that he had rewritten 
some of his brief productions as many as 
eight or nine times before their publica- 
tion. One of Tennyson’s pieces was re- 
written fifty times. 

John Owen was twenty years on his 
‘‘Commentary on the Epistle to the He- 
brews.”” Gibbon on his ‘‘Decline and 
Fall,’’ twenty years; Adam Clark, on 
his ‘‘Commentary,” twenty-six years, 

Carlyle spent fifteen years on his ‘‘F red- 
erick the Great.’’ 

A great deal of time is consumed in 
reading before some books are prepared. 
George Eliot read one thousand books 
before she wrote ‘‘Daniel Deronda.” 
Allison read two thousand books before 
he completed his history. It is said of 
another that he read twenty thousand 
books, and wrote ouly two books. 

Some write out of a full soul, and it 
seems to be only a small effort for them 
to produce a great deal. This was true 
of Emerson and Harriet Martineau. 
They both wrote with wonderful facility. 
These ‘“‘moved on winged utterances; 
they threw the whole force of their being 
into their creations.’ ’ 

Others wait for moods, and then ac- 
commplish much. Lowell said: 


‘‘Now, I’ve a notion, if a poet 

Beat up for themes, his voice will show it; 
I wait for subjects that haunt me. 

By day or night won’t let me be, 

And hang about me like a curse, 

Till they have made me into verse.’’ 

— New York Observer. 


True Preaching. 


Dr. Howard Crosby, D. D., LL. D., 
in a late number of the Sunday-School 
Times, makes the following excellent 
distinction between true and false preach- 
ing: ‘The tendency of our age is to do 
away with all supernatural religion. Is 
not that tendency encouraged by the 
character of much of our preaching? We 
are philosophers rather than preachers. 
We explain God’s will from the teach- 
ing of nature and the demands of reason, 
rat 1er than from the revel t on which God 
has seen fitto make. Hence, when the 
world’s wisdom attacks us, we are found 
wielding the world’s weapons of defense, 
and become scientists for the nonce. We 
are seduced into the field where we are not 
experts, and where we are readily 
worsted. | 

“But we have a wisdom the world 
knows nothing about. The natural man 
cannot understand the things of God. 
Hence, all you have to do is to testify 
of Christ as the Saviour, and urge men 
to accept the salvation which we have 
proved. We cannot unfold the hidden 
wisdom to the unconverted. We preach 
Christ as the Saviour of sinners, and 
call men to him. Whena soul accepts 
the Saviour thus evidenced, it enters into 
the adytum of truth, and there finds the 
evidence of the Holy Spirit. The at- 
tempt to give this evidence, or anything 
equivalent to it to the unconverted soul, 
is futile. 

‘It isa failure to see this important 
distinction which has introduced the ly- 
ceum platform into our churches instead 
of the pulpit. Ministers address their 
congregations as classes in natural or 
political science, or in mental or moral 
philosophy. They discourse on develop- 
ment, heredity, conservation of force, 
and the discoveries of science, none of 
which subjects have anything more to 
do with preaching than has the multiplica- 
tion-table. When the church is thus 
made a lyceum, it is natural and easy to 
introduce into the sermon (?) anything 
that will instruct and entertain the audi- 
ence; and it is also natural and easy to 
forget the instructions and the entertain- 
ment. The minister then goes to the 
pulpit, not from his knees, bat from his 
‘Joe Miller.’ Iis.office is not that of a 
‘fisher of men,’ but of a caterer to natur- 
al tastes. He does not seek to save, 
but to amuse. He is not filled with a 
sense of his responsibility before God, 
but with a desire to make a decided hit 
which will put him into the newspapers. ” 
—New York Observer. 


The Drawer. 


Henry Clay once replied to some sneer- 
ing allusion to the intensely pratctical 
character of American evangelical Chris- 
tianity: ‘‘I do not know practically 
about what the churches call religion. I 
wish I did. But I do know what it ef- 
fects.” And then citing the case of a 
bitter feud between two neighboring 
families in Kentucky which had kept the 
community in a ferment for years, but 
had at last been settled by the conver- 
sion of both parties, he said, ‘‘I tell you, 
that whatever will change a Kentucky 
feud into loving fellowship so soon and 
effectively is of God. No power short of 
his could do Worid. 


It is a great deal better to lead a holy 
life than to talk about it. Weare told 
to let our light shine, and if it does we 
shall not need to tell anybody it does. 
The light will be its own witness.—D. 
L. Moody. 


Behind the snowy loaf is the mill- 
wheel, behind the mill the wheat-field; 
on the wheat-field falls the sunlight, 
above the sun is God.— J. LZ. Russel. 


have used him well.—Chas. 


Running a Church. 


Some men have an innate propensity 
for running things; they like to have the 
direction, the management, the control. 
Their great inquiry is not, ‘‘Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do?” but ‘*What 
shall this man do?’’ *QOccasionallly we 
find a man who develops this propensity 
in a very large measure. He runs the 
choir, he runs the society, he runs the 
Sunday-schools, he runs the minister, he 
runs the deacons, he runs the church. 
Such men are usually more noted for self- 
confidence than humility, and seem to 
have a higher estimate of their own abil-. 
ities than others arouud them are likely 
to form. They are frequently ambitious, 
aspiring, vain-glorious, and are disposed 
to carry their points at whatever hazard. 

A Church of Jesus Christ is none the 


better for the running of such men. 


Sometimes it is run off the track; some- 
times it is run intothe ditch. Itis much 
better for men to let the Lord run his own 
Church, while they meekly seek to follow 
the leadings of the Holy Spirit. Some 
of them would have all they could do to 
manage their own affairs and those of 
their own families, and if they had further 
time, it might be well occupied in secret 
prayer and meditation on the word of 
God. Human ambition and the love of 
the praise of men very poorly qualify any 
man to direct and control the affairs of a 
church; and when the Holy Ghost makes 
men overseers to feed the flock of God, 
he selects men of a different stamp, more 
full of the divine Spirit, and better fitted 
for the work than ambitious worldlings 
can ever hope to be until they are bum- 
bled, heart-hbroken and truly converted 
to God.—Safe-Guard. 


Facts to Remember. 


Measure 209 feet on each side, and 
you will have a square acre within an 
inch, 

An acre contains 4,800 square yards. 

A square mile contains 640 acres. 

A mile is 5,280 feet, or 1,760 yards in 
length. 

A fathom is six feet. 

A league is three miles. 

A Sabbath-day’s journey is 1,155 yards 
(this is eighteen yards less than two-thirds 
of a mile. ) 

A day’s journey is thirty-three and one- 
eighth miles. 

A cubit is two feet. 

A great cubit is eleven feet. 

A hand (horse measure) is four inches. 

A palm is three inches. 

A span is ten and seven-eighths inches, 

A pace is three feet. 

A barrel of flour weighs 196 pounds. 

A barrel of pork weighs 200 pounds. 

A barrel of powder weighs 25 pounds. 

A firkin of butter weighs fifty-six 
pounds. 

Atub of butter weighs eighty-four 
pounds. 


Mother’s Turn. 


‘*It is mother’s turn to be taken care of 
now.” 

The speaker was a winsome young girl, 
whose’ bright eyes, fresh color and eager 
looks told of light-hearted happiness. 
Just out of school, she had the air of cul- 
tuie, which is an added attraction to a 
blithe young face. It was mother’s turn 
now. Did she know how my heart went 
out to her, for her unselfish words. 

Too many mothers in their love of their 
daughters entirely overlook the idea that 
they themselves need recreation. They 
do without all the easy, pretty and charm- 
ing things, and say nothing about it, and 
the daughters do not think there is any 
self-denial involved. Jennie gets the new 
dress and mother wears the old one, turn- 
ed upside down and wrong side out. Lucy 
goes on the mountain trip, and mother 
stays at home and keeps house. Emily is 
tired of study and must lie down in the 
afternoon, but mother, though her back 
aches, has no time for such an indul- 
gence. 

Dear girls, take good care of your 
mothers. Coax them to let you relieve 
them of some of the harder duties, which 
for years they have patiently borne.—M. 
E. 8., in Intelligencer. 


Bad Manners. 


Nearly all family and neighborhood 


troubles originate in bad manners. Some 


one gives way to irritation and says some-. 


thing that is harsh either in substance or 
manner, and thus provokes a reply in 
kind. Thus the peace is broken and after 
that the influences that work to intensify 
and spread the quarrel develop themselves 
with wonderful speed. Or, one meddles 
with what does not concern him, asks too 
many questions about it, or makes re- 
marks that it is not his businese to make 
and he has no right to make, and arouses 
jealousies and resentments. Nine-tenths 
of the difficulties that occur would have 
no beginning if every one would make the 
effort persistently to be courteous at all 
times, and would always honor the principle 
of keeping strictly within his own line of 
business—not forgetting to give a soft, if 
indirect, answer to those who may venture 
to intrude over it.— Methodist. 


Waking Extraorprnary.—The Sci- 
entific American for June 10th has an 
account of George Fawcet, who complet- 
ed in April last his forty-seventh year in 
the English post-office as a rural messen- 
ger. From 1835 to 1842, he rode be- 
tween Seabergh and adjacent stations, 
carrying mails in this way a getal distance 
of 67,610 miles. From 1842 to 1882, he 
has walked daily between Seabergh and 
Dent, thus traversing 175,200 miles. His 
entire travel as postman foots up 245,360 
miles, nearly ten times the distance round 
the earth, and 2,360 miles further than 
from the earth to the moon. 


Knowledge, like religion, must be ‘‘ex- 
perienced” in order to be known.— 
Whipple. 


Father Time, though he tarries for none, 
often lays his hands lightly on those who 
Dickens. 


Robby’s Experiment. 


“*You had better hurry up, Robby,’’ said 
Libby; ‘‘you’ll be lute for breakfast, and just 
spoil another beginning.’’ 

‘‘Don’t care! I’m just sick of being good 
myself; good mind to stop, an’ be awful bad— 
bad—as bad—as a scribesandpharisees.’’ And 
with this declaration Robby brought his feet 
to the floor, and looked his sister defiantly in 
the face. 

“‘O my ! Robert Anderson Denman, some- 
thing real bad will happen to you for talking 
such words. I should think it’s most as bad 
as swearing.’’ 

‘‘Don’t care,’’ repeated Robby, sturdily, 
shaking his rumpled curls over his eyes, and 
frowning worse than ever. 

Libby looked at him despairingly; but the 
breakfast bell rang, and the prompt little 
maid trotted away to present herself trim and 
tidy at the table. Robby hesitated a moment 
and then followed his sister down stairs. 
His courage almost failed as he drew near 
the diuing-room door, and had a glimpse of 
his pretty mamma, looking so sweet and fair, 
and the baby with her precious little head 
covered with its rings of yellow hair. There 
was a rose in a slender vase on the table, and 
everything looked so fresh and inviting; and 
Robby kept his eyes upon tather as he slip- 
ped around to his place next to baby. To 
his surprise, his father did not notice him; 
but his mamma bade him good morning as 
pleasantly as ever, and the baby leaned over 
to clasp her chubby arms about his head and 
say ‘‘My Robby.”’ 

Robby, with his collar unfastened, his shoe- 
strings dangling, his hair like a crow’s-nest, 
and a yellow streak across his chin from a 
precious bit of licorice he hud carried to bed 
with him, certainly looked out of place at the 
table; but his father helped him first and his 
mother actually asked him if he would take 
coffee, just as if he was a visitor. 

One of Robby’s special trials was that 
he was not allowed to drink coftee, like the 
older ones; so you may be sure he chose to 
have a cup, and was beginning to feel quite 
elated over his experiment when a gentleman 
called to see his father on business. 

‘‘My dear,’’ said Mr. Denman, ‘‘you rust 
give Professor Hyde a cup of coffee so that J 
can eat my breakfast in peace. Professor, I 
think you know my sonArthur. Thisis my 
daughter Libby; and this is—I believe this is 
my son Robert.”’ 

Poor Robby would have liked to creep 
under the table as the professor looked mild- 
ly at him threugh his glasses. 

Another of Robby’s grievances was being 
obliged to remain at the table until the rest 
of the family were ready to leave; and as he 
sat there, kicking his feet impatiently, he 
suddenly remembered his resolution to be- 
come very bad, and pushing back his chair 
he hurried away, and hearing his father say, 

‘*You must excuse Robby, my dear. He 
is, as I told you, trying an experiment.”’ 

So his father knew. His father must have 
heurd; and they really were going to let bim 
try being a bad boy. Robby feltalmost sorry 
he had undertaken it, but thought he might 
as well keep on; though now that his face 
was washed, his hair brushed, and his clothes 
tidy, he could not think of any bad thing he 
wanted to do 

‘-I’ll go out on the street,’’ thought Robby. 
‘*T’ll get five cents out o’ my bank and buy 
licorice drops; or maybe I’ll buy some—some 
cigars.’’ 

Robby’s bank had a very unsafe chimney, 
through which a little patient rattling soon 
brought a silver quarter. 

‘‘That’s too much to spend,’’ said Robby; 
‘‘but 1’ll keep the change—men always have 
change in their pockets.’’ 

A little way down the street was a corner 
stand where an old colored woman sold fruit, 
candies and cigars. As Robby walked up 
with his hands in his pockets she asked, 

‘‘Wot is de lil’ yemman gvine to buy of 
ole Aunt Silvy ?”’ 

‘‘Five cents’ worth of licorice-drops,’’ said 
Robby, who could not quite screw his courage 
up to a cigar; but when old Aunt Silvy was 
rummaging in her pocket for change he added, 
‘tand I guess I’ll have a cigar.’’ 

‘‘Law sakes, honey! for yer par?’’ said Sil- 
vy, as Robby turned very red, and grasping 
the cigar and the change, hurried away. 

‘Wot ever is dese yer young ones comin’ 
to?’’ she mnttered te herself. 

Robby, with the cigar in his pocket, felt so 
guilty that he half expected to be arrested 
before he got home; but after sauntering for 
awhile around the back yard, he stole in like 
a thief and got some matches, and retreated 
to a clump of bushes under the nursery win- 
dow. 

‘‘Seems to me,’’ said mamma, presently, 
smell tobacco-smoke.’’ 

Five minutes later, papa called from the 
library to ask if the coachman was smoking 
in the kitchen. 

Five mintes more, and mamma, with a 
look of perfect horror, called him to the nur- 
sery window. Down below, in the bushes, 
lay Robby, his short legs crossed, vainly try- 
ing to control an expression of disgust that 
would creep over his pale face as he puffed 
heroically at the dreadful cigar. 

‘‘I think’’ said papa, “the is nearly at the 
end of his expriment, and will not wish to 
repeat it.”’ 

it must have been Robby who crept up 
the stuirs a little while afterwards; but he 
looked very unlike the rosy, wide-awake boy 
who went down. He dragged his heavy feet, 
and held his aching head with his trembling 
hands. His lips were pale, and his eyes 
stured out of great purple shadows. ‘‘O 
Robby!"’ said mamma, rushing towards 
him. 

‘“O mamma!’’ wailed Robby; ‘‘it’s awful 
being a bad boy, and [ never, never, nev—’’ 

The rest was smothered with pitiful sobs, 
while mamma soothed and comforted and 
nursed him just as tenderly as if it had not 
all been his own fault. 

But Robby never wanted to repeat his ex- 
periment.—Sunday-School Times. 


How blest the children of the Lord, 
Who, walking in his sight, 

Make all the precepts of his word 
Their study and delight! 


That precious wealth shall be their dower, 
Which cannot know decay; 

Which moth or rust shall ne’er de¥our, 
Or spoiler take away. 


Their works of piety and love, 
Performed through Christ their Lord, 
Forever registered above, , 

Shall meet a sure reward, 


HOW TO PRINT. 
END TO J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., 
721 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, one 3 cent 
stamp and get by return mail a handsome forty 
(40) page book called HOW TO PRINT, which 


gives with a hundred other things, cuts, descrip- 
tions and prices of the celebrated 


MODEL PRESS. 


Prints everything needed by Business Men, 
Churches, Sunday-Schools, etc. Is strong, 
rapid and easy to work. Any boy can manage 
it. 10,000 sold; 12 styles. Hand and foot 
pewer. Price from $3.00 up. 
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works of character; great variety; 


YOUNG LADIES SEMINARY, 


BENICIA, CAL. 
Thirty-Eirst Wear. 


MRS. M. ATKINS LYNCH, Parnorat. 


A Home School for Young Ladies. 


The Summer Term will begin Tuesday, Au- 
gust1, 1882. For Catalogue and full particu- 
lars apply to 

rs. M. Atkins Lyneu, Benicia, Cal. 
jy18-lyr. 


MILLS SEMIN ARY. 


The NEXT TERM of this well-known Institu- |. 


tion will commence on 
Wednesday, Aug 2, 1882. 
For Circulars giving particulars, address 
REV. C. T. MILLS, 
Mills Seminary P. O., Alameda Co., Cal. tf 


THE PACIFIC 


Theological Seminary 


Letters and communications may be sent to 
Pror. J. A. Benton, Oakland, Cal. 


The Seminary will open with fair numbers, 
and under happier auspices than ever before. 
All connected with it are looking for a year of 
enjoyment, advancement, and attainment. 

Oakland, July 1, 1881. j7tf 


LAUREL HALL, 
Home School for Young Ladies and Children 


The Eighteenth Annual Session will com- 
mence Thursday August 3d. 

This Institution offers to a limited number 
superior advantages, having a l¢rge corps of 
well known teachers,and giving t» each pupil 
individual care, and treatment. Address 


MRS. L. MANSON BUCKMASTER, Principal, 
San Mateo, Cal. 


Seminary! 


FOR YOUNC LADIES. 


568 Twelfh St., Oakland. 
OS" Next Term Opens July 26th 1882._4 


MARY E.SNELL, - RICHARD B. SNELL, 


je15-2m Principals. 


HOPKINS’ ACADEMY, 


(Formerly Golden Gate Academy), 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
REV. H. E. JEWETT, - - Principal, 


Tuesday A.M., July 18, 1882. 


CLASSICAL, LITERARY and ENGLISH DE- 
PARTMENTS. TELEGRAPHY TAUGHT. 
HE INSTITUTION IS STARTING UPON 
a@ new career of prosperity. The building 
is being renovated and the grounds put in 
good order. 
For prospectus send to 


H. E. JEWETT, 


Principal. 


P jne7-tf 


The Harmon Seminary, 
BERKELEY, CAL. 

A New Boarding and Day School for 
Young Ladies. 


BE CONDUCTED BY REV. S. 

HARMON and MRS. F. W. HARMON, 
for the last 10 years Principals of Washington 
College. 

The HARMON SEMINARY will receive girls 
of all ages; the instruction comprising Primary, 
Preparatory and Academic. Thorough course 
in the English branches. The Arts, Music and 
Modern Languages in charge of well-known 
masters. Special course preparatory to the 
State University. 

The HARMON SEMINARY will be first-class 
in all respects, and will combine the best edu- 
cational advantages with home care, guidance 
and guardianship. 

The first year will open August 3, 1882. 

For prospectus and other information, address 


S. S. HARMON, Berkeley, Cal., 


Or E. J. WICKSON, 414 Clay St., S. F. 
p-Jne7-tf 


413 & 415 Market St., S. F. 


Headquarters for Mining Supplies. 


Complete Outfit for Black- 
smith Shops. 


Iron, Steel, Coal 


Shafting from 2 to 6 inches, all lengths. 


K(SLEY and CONCORD AXLES, 


Sole Agents for 


Perkins’ Horse and Mule Shoes. 


Putnam & NorRTHWESTERN 


HORSE NAILS 


Calvanized and Black Hoop Iron, 
Rivets, Bellows, Tire Benders, 
Half.patent Axles. 


Salmon & Bliss’ Tire Upsetters. 


Warranted to Upset Tire from \x\to 4%xl. 


Price, Each, $27.50. 
The Celebrated Van Winkle’s Ball 
Tuyere Iron. 


Eagle Carriage and Tire Bolts. Plow Bolts. 
Springs of Eastern Make Warranted to be Equal 
to Bett’s California Make. 

Drill Presses of all Descriptions. 


= us a call before purchasing else- 
where. 

Send for our 22-page illustrated catalogue con- 
taining price lists and table of weights. 

Importation orders solicited for all goods in 
our line, which will be executed on most favor- 
able terms. 

Norway Iron of all sizes imported direct from 
Norway. Warranted extra fine and just the 
article for making steel cylinder teeth of. 


14dec_tf 


WM. BARTLING. HENEBY KIMBALL, 


BARTLING & KIMBALL, 
Book Binders, Paper Rulers, 
AND BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 


No. 505ClayStreet, - 8. W.cor. Sansome, 
SAN BRANCISOO. 


Music, Magazines, &c., Bound in any Style 
rS5mar-lyr 


“The Pacific” 


For the purpose of facilitating communication 
between the readers of Tae Pacrric and its ad 
vertisers, we have concluded to offer our services 
gratuitously to all, in the purchase of goods and 
articles usually for sale in San Francisco ; alse, 
in answering any reasonable inquiry in relation 
to anything in the market. As these servicen 
are Offered gratitously, all letters must be ace 
companied with stamp for return answer 
Orders should be explicit, stating how article 
are to be sent. Address 


Publishers “ The Pacific,” 
BOX 2348. 


Opposite Mechanics’ Institute, 


IMPARTS A THOROUGH AND PRACTICAL 
Education in all Commercial and English 
Branches, French, German, Spanish, Drawing, 
and Telegraphy. 
facilities, and enjoying a more extensive patron- 
age than any similar institution on the Pacifie 
Coast, continues to base its claim for recognition 
and patronage upon the good sense and enlight 
ened judgment of the publie. 


List of Faculty. 


E. P. Heald, A. B. Capp, 

H. M. Stearns, T. R. Southern 

Della Marvin, Mrs. W. J. Hamilton, 
A. P. Da Bief, F. Seregni, 

J. P. C. Allsopp, Geo. Jebens, 

F. C. Woodbury, A. Vandernaillen. 


Its Special Advantages 


The attention to gentlemanly manners and 
correct business habits, and the fact that the 
Business Education is not confined to Book- 
keeping, Penmanship and Arithmetic, but ime 
parts such broad culture as the times now de- 


mand for a high position in the Mercantile 
Community. 


_ The employment of only first-class Teachers 

in every department, and in sufficient numbers 

80 as to give personal attention te every pupil 
lts complete system of 


Actnal Business Practice 


By which pupils are fitted to enter the Counting 
House directly from the School. 


The high standing of its Graduates in the 
Business Community. 


The Pains taken to secure positions for Gradu 
ates in good business Establishments. 

The admission of pupils of both sexes and of 
any age, 80 that young boys are rendered more 
manly by the association of the pupils of an 
older age. 

In having the largest and best ventilated and 
arranged School Rooms, and the largest yearly 
attendance of any Business-Training School in 


America. 
The immediate notification to parents in case 
of the absence of any pupil, and the pains taken 


to keep them informed of the progress and de- 
portment of their sons. 

The Fact that each pupil becomes an elegant 
Business Penman before Graduating. 

Its departments of Modern Languages and 
Drawing, in which each pupil can reeeive in- 
structions free of charge. 

Its complete Department of Telegraphy, in 
which students are fitted to enter at once mpon 
their duties as Operators. 

Does not insure Life Scholarships, but gives 
thorough instruction at reasonable rates. 

Invites examination from all interested. 

The College Journal,”’ giving full particulars 
regarding course of instruction, terms, ete., 
may be had at the Office of the College, or by 
addressing E. P. HEALD, 


President Business College, 
San Francisco. 


DELIVERED IN BULK 


2240 Lbs. tothe Ton. 


DIRECT FROM THE SHIP. 


JOHN HENDERSON, Jr 


117 O’Farrell Street, San Francisco. 


JOHN TAYLOR. TAYLOR 


JOHN TAYLOR & CO. 


IMPORTERS AND DEALERS ([N 


ASSAYERS’ MATERIALS 


AND 


MINE & MILL SUPPLIES. 
DRUGGISTS’ GLASSWARE AND SUNDRIES 
118 & 120 Market Street, 


and 
15 California Street, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
P. O. Box"2001. 


MAPS 
OF EVERY KIND. 
WARREN HOLT, 


413 Montgomery Street 
apr13-tf 


[mayi8} 


Woman's Temperance Union 


o-Cent Coffee House 


641 Washington St., bet. Kearny and Mont 

gomery. Home Cooking a Specialty. Meals 

Cooked to Order. Q@G~Open Day and Night. 
apr20-1m 


CROSSETT’S 


Dental Rooms. 
NO. 10 THIRD sT. 


Open from 8a. m.to 9 p. m 
Wednesday Evenings and Sundays excepted. 


P-Sfeb-tf 


Purchasing Agency. . 


This school, having greater. 
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THE PaciFic: San FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Weonespay, Aceust 16, 1882 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


Hews Summary. 


Pacific Coast. 


There were no fewer than 103 deaths 
last week in this city—61 of males and 
42 of females. Of the number 28 were 
of infants under one year old. There 
were 18 deaths in public institutions. 
Consumption caused nine deaths, and 
pneumonia six. 


W. H. Jessup gives us some idea of 
the productiveness of the orchard lands 
of this vicinity by his figures of ship- 
ments from a dozen acres. From the 
trees on that space he picked over 75,000 

unds of cherries, and from gooseberry 

ushes occupying only a small portion of 
the ground under the trees he gathered 
over 7,000 pounds of fruit.— Hayward’ s 
Journal. 


Tucson, August 9th.—The S/ar’s 
Mexican special from Guaymas, Sonora, 
says: Last Wednesday the Apaches 
raided and killed all the inhabitants of 
the Rancho Caruso Sahuaripa, women 
and children included, and burnt the 
houses. Saturday morning they mur- 
dered a vaquera near Pelomas. ‘T'wo es- 
caped, being fortunately a little behind 
the one shot. On Monday they. ambus- 
caded a scouting party of rancheros, con- 
sisting of fourteen men, only two of whom 
escaped, eleven being left on the field, 
while one of them, who was shot through 
both legs, was dragged a short distance 
nto the brush. 

Eastern. 


The central verses of the 31,102 in the 
Bible are the first and second verses of 
the 103rd Psalm. 


Women can now practice as attorneys 
in the Connecticut courts, by the decision 
of its Supreme Court. 


Mount Holyoke Female Seminary is to 
have a park of twenty-two acres, the gift 
of Mr. Goodman, of Worcester, a well- 
named friend. 


If it is true that the leaves of the 
castor-oil plant are fatal to insects, so 
that a siagle specimen will clean a room 
of flies, it will be generally cultivated asa 
useful as well as an ornamental plant. 


Cheap fares pay. The Baltimore 
Street-car Company having reduced its 
fare to five cents, found that in the first 
quarter its receipts were $175,193, an 
increase of $10,267 over the same quar- 
ter last year. 


The postofiice department not only em- 
ca postmasters, clerks, carriers, etc., 
ut has on its rolls about one thousand 
eats, who are on the lookout for mice and 
rats idthe mail matter, and whose board 
is strictly accounted for. 


A rod of three-quarter inch iron 236 
feet long was recently rolled at the iron 
works in Troy, New York, which was 
the longest ever made, and one hundred 
feet longer than the one we recently men- 
tioned as rolled at Phoenixville, Penn. 


The Holyoke (Mass.) Herald gives a 
circumstantia! account of the execution 
by hanging in that city of one of a nest 
of sparrows by the other members, who 
wound a long fibre around his neck 
and then pushed him off the nest. 


The war Department has issued an 
order discontinuing the Military Depart- 
ment of West Point after the 10th of Au- 
gust. General O. O. Howard will be re- 
lieved by Colonel Wesley Merrit as super- 
intendent of the Military Academy. 


By censusof 1880 it is slown that 
New York City is the most important 
manufacturing as well as commercial city 
in North America. Philadelphia has 
heretofore claimed pre-eminence in man- 
ufactures, but it is now shown that only 
in the amount of capital employed does 
she excel te metropolis. 


Wasnineton, August 18th. — The 
foreign commerce of the country during 
the fiscal year which ended June 30th, 
embracing both imports and exports of 
merchandise and specie, amounted to 
$1,566,859,456, as against $1,675,024,- 
318 during the preceding fiscal year. 
The exports of domestic merchandise dur- 
ing the fiscal year which ended June 
30th, 1882, amounted to $733,073,937, 
as against $883,925,947 for the preced- 
ing year. 


PRICES CURRENT. 


FINANCIAL. 

Silver, $1.13°; per oz., 1000 fine; silver, 

925 fine, 517, per oz. 
COMMCRCIAL. 

Firour—Best brands of City Extra, $5.50 
to 5.62%; Super., $4.50 to 4.75; Interior Ex- 
tra, $4.57 to 5.25; Interior Superfine $3.75 
to 4.00. 

Wueat—No. 1, 1.69% per ctl. 

BarLEy— Feed, $1.25. 

Rre—$2.00 per ctl 

Oats---No. 1, $1.60 to 1.70. 

Fren—Bran, $16.50; ground barley, $34; 
middlings, $28; oil cake, $32.50 per ton. 

Hops—42%4, to for good. 

CaLiIFoRNIA ONIONS — Silverskins, 
75 cts per ctl. 

PotaToEs—80c 
potatoes, 2 per lb. 

Froir—“emons, $2.00 to 2.50 per box 
for Cal.; Tahiti Oranges, 350.00 per M; 
Bananas, $2.50 to 4.00 per bunch. 
Strawberries $10 to 12 per chest. Apuiieots, 
1% to 2c per th. Apples, 50c to $1.00 per 
box. Raspberries, $8.00 to 11.00 per chest. 
Peaches, 35 to 70c per basket. Plums, 15 to 
00c per box. Figs, 30 to 75c per box. 

VEGETABLEs—Cabbage, 50 to 75c per ctl.; 
Cauliflower, 60 to 7ic per doz.; Turnips, 75 
to $1.00 per ctl.; Tomatoes, 25 to 40¢ per 
box; Green Peas, 2 to 3c for sweet; Green 
Corn, 5 to 15¢c per doz; Egg Plant, 75c to 
1.00 per box. 


60 to 


to $1.00 per ctl. Sweet 


Hay—$1l1 to 15 for all grades. Straw, 
55 to 65 per bale. 
Woot—San Joaquin, free, 18 to 19c. 


Butrer— Good to choice, 30 to 32%c. 
CHEEsE—Cal. 13 to 14e choice. 
laid, 28 to 30¢ per doz for 
Hongy--Comb, 14 to 17c; Strained, 7c. 
8c for white. 
Brer—First quality, 74% to 8e; inferior, 
5 to 5c per ib. 
Lamp—6 to 7c. 


Sunday-school Lesson for Aug. 27. 
Mark xii: 13-27. 


BY HEV. R. G. JONES, D.D. 


Svbject— Pharisees, Heredians and Sad- 
ducees confuted. 

Golden Text.—‘Godliuess is profit- 
able unto all things having promise of the 
life that now is, and of that which is to 
come.’’ (1 Tim. iv: 8.) 

lopics—The question of the Pharisees 
and Herodians regarding taxes to Cesar 
and Christ’s reply. Ver. 13-17. The 
question of the Sadducees regarding the 
resurrection and Christ’s reply. Ver. 18- 
27. 

The leaders of the Jewshad deter- 
mined to kill Jesus, but they knew that 
they must get Pilate’s consent to that. 
They also knew that hitherto they had 
found nothing which would cause the 
common people of the Jews, nor the 
Roman rulers to consent to kill him. 
His late proceedings in the temple 
showed all the Jewish leaders that their 
authority and hope of gain were in dan- 
ger; therefore Jesus must be destroyed. 
But the Roman rulers would not recog- 
nize their personal grievances or religious 
quarrels, therefore they must get him 
to do or say something againsi the Ro- 
man government, or something to stir up 
the Jewish people against him. 

Is it lawful to give tribute to Cesar 
or not? ‘The fact that men who held 
such opposite po'itical and religious opin- 
ions as the Pharisees and Herodians, 
should agree in this case shows the inten- 
sity of their bitterness against Jesus and 
their anxiety to destroy him. It is evi- 
dent also that they had thought a great 
deal about the matter, how to frame 


the question and how to present it so as_ 


to get Jesus into their net. A party of 
men with every appearance of honesty 
and earnestness came with a case of con- 
science which they might have been 
discussing: ‘‘Was it meet and right to 
give tribute to Cesar or no?” They 
placed him in a very critical position. 
lf he answered as they very likely ex- 
pected him todo, they could at once 
deliver him up to the Roman govern- 
ment as an advocate of sedition, and 
Pilate would soon mix his blood with 
that of his countrymen already slain. 
But should he say yes, then they could 
accuse him before the multitude, the op- 
ponent of both the national party and 
the claims of Herod. Thus they surely 
felt that they had hedged him in cn 
every side. 

Why tempt ye me? Their show of 
sincerity and flattering remarks did not 
hide from Jesus their true intention. He 
knew their hearts and saw through their 
hypocrisy. How important it is for all 
to remember that his eyes are still as a 
flame of fire, and thathe judgeth the 
thoughts and intents of the heart. 

Bring me a penny. The Roman 
coin that was current in the country at 
the time. Whose is this image and su- 
perscription ? It was perfectly under- 
stood among the Jews, and was laid 
down in distinct language by the greatest 
Rabbis in later days, that to accept the 
coinage of any king was to acknowledge 
his authority. By accepting the dena- 
rius, therefore, as a current coin, they 
were openly declaring that Cvrsar was 
their sovereign; and the best of them 
had settled the question that it was lawful 
to pay the poll tax, by habitually 
doing so. 

Render, therefore, unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s. Render, 
give back. It was not a voluntary gift, 
but a legal due; not a cheerful offering, 
but a political necessity. It was their 
duty to obey the power which they had 
deliberately chosen, and the tax under 
these circumstances only represented an 
equivalent for the advantages which they 
had received. 

And to God the things that are God's. 
You must pay the tribute money unto 
Cesar because his image upon it proves 
that it belongs to him. For the same 
reason, you yourselves living sacrifices 
to God, because his image is upon you. 
There are thousands ‘in our day very 
careful to render unto men the things 
due unto them, but they never acknowl- 
eage or consider God’s claim, nor make 
any attempt to pay or render unto him 
his due. Indeed many say that all they 
try to do is to act honestly towards their 
fellow-creatures. Such ought to remem- 
ber that Gcod never renounces his claim, 
neither will he ever release man from his 
obligations to love and serve him. His 
demands will be enforced sooner or later. 
Thou shalt not go out from his prison till 
thou hast paid the utmost farthing. The 
claims of God and man do not conflict. 
They are in perfect harmony, unless man 
is unjust. The full peformance of one 
by no means releases from the other. 
The best Christian must pay taxes, and 
the best politician must serve God. 


And they marveled at him. His an- 
swer was so complete, so full of wisdom, 
and touched their conseiences so, that 
they could find no fault with him. They 
were dumb in his presence and glad of 
an opportunity to leave. It was now 
hopeless to catch him in his sayings, 
theretore they must go to those who 
sent them to see what to do next. 

Then came unto him the Saducees 
which say there is no resurrection. All 
the leading parties among the Jews now 
felt that if Jesus was allowed to carry 
on his reforms, their easy offices and 
hope of gain would be gone; therefore, 
they united in opposition to him. Hith- 
erto the Sadducees had despised Jesus, 
not thinking it necessary to pay much 


attention to him. Seeing that he 
had silenced the Pharisees, they 
thought they would try him. 


Therefore they presented a question, 
one which appeared to them a complete 
refutation of the doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion. Whether the case presented was 
a trae or suppositous one, it is evident 
they had used it many times in opposi- 
iion to the doctrine of the resurrection. 
Whose wife shail she be of them? 


Moses had commanded thé living brother 


to marry a deceased brother’s widow, 
and allow the first child to be called after 
his brother’s name, so that the inheri- 
tance might be kept in the family. The 
Sadduces formed their ideas of the other 
world from what they saw here, and took 
for granted that the resurrection body 
would be the same as this earthly body, 
subject to wants and passions. This 
was the great mistake of Swedenborg, 
in which he is followed by modern gpir- 
itualists and Adventists. Men setting 
up their own ideas of what the Bible 
should teach, and then interpreting it ac- 
cording to their theory, aslal of first ask- 
ing what sayeth the scriptures, and then 
turming their theories in accordance with 
it. The motto of the Sadduces was: 
‘‘The clouds perish and are uot, so he 
that goes down to the tomb shall not re- 
turn.’’ They denied the doctrines of 
the resurrection and future rewards and 
punishments. 

‘*Do ye not, therefore, err, not knowing 
the scriptures?” As they had appealed 
to scripture, Jesus was determined to 
hold them to it, and have it interpreted 
fairly. But first he tells them that the 
inhabitants of the spirit world do not die 
as we do in this world; therefore there is 
no provision there for propagating the 
race, nO marrying or giving in mar- 
riage. Neither had they noticed the 
teaching of the Bible regarding the power 
of God. ‘‘Hegiveth it a body as it hath 
pleased him, and to every seed his own 
body.” Inasmuch as God was able at 
first to form the fashion of everybody, 
can he not in the resurrection change our 
vile bodies so as to fit them for the cou- 
ditions of endless life? They knew not 
the scriptures which clearly teach the 
doctrine of the future state that they so 
confidently denied, or the power of God 
which shall make man the equal of 
angels and the inheritor of incorruption. 

Have ye not read in the book of Moses? 

Not only will the dead arise, but they 
are living now, as is evident from what 
God said unto Moses from the burning 
bush. He declared that he was the God 
of Abraham and the God of Isaac and 
the God of Jacob. How unworthy such 
a title would have been had the patriarchs 
then been but gray handfuls of crumbling 
dust or dead bones! God cannot be the 
God of persons who do not exist, and 
therefore the patriarchs, though their 
bodies were dead, must themselves have 
been still living—living, I mean, ina 
separate state, and awaiting the resur- 
rection. Thus God regards all the dead 
as still living; and how easy, if this be 
the case, for him to raise them hereafter. 
I am the God whom Abraham and Isaac 
and Jacob trusted; and to what, if there 
were no resurrection, had their trust 
come. To death and nothingness, and 
an everlasting silence, and ‘‘a land of 
darkness as darkness itself,’ after a life 
so full of trials that the last of these pa- 
triarchs had described it as a pilgrimage 
of few and evil years. But God meant 
more than this. He meant—and so the 
Son of God interpreted it—that he who 
helps them who trust him here will be 
their help and stay forever and forever, 
nor shall the future world become for 
them ‘‘a land where all things are for- 
gotten.” (Lives of Christ, by Farrar, 
Geike and Ellicott.) 
Those who hold the doctrine of soul- 
sleeping can derive but little comfort from 
the teaching of Christ here, seeing he as- 
serts clearly that the patriarchs were 
then living, and that God was then their 
God, and not merely that he remembered 
them or had their dust in safe keeping. 
The explicitness of his declaration is more 
remarkable when we remember that he 
was aiming to prove the resurrection of 
the body, and not the separate life of the 
soul after death. Yet he clearly proves 
both by the same argument against 
parties who denied both. Such, also, is 
the teaching in the parable of the rich 
man and Lazarus, the appearing of 
Moses on the Mount of Transfiguration, 
and Christ’s answer to the thief on the 
cross. 


Washington Letter. 


Wasuineton, D. C., Aug. Ist, 1882. 
There is rejoicing to-day in the palaces 
of the Corcorans, the Blaines and the 
Camerons, in the fashionable West End, 
and also in the negro hovels on Virginia 
Avenue. The President will not veto the 
bill for the reclamation of the Potomac 
swamps—the insidious malaria that pen- 
etrates alike the White House and the 
hovel, is to be scotched. ‘The only ov- 
stacle in the way of the absolute per- 
fection of the Capital is to be dug up and 
made to smile with trees and flowers and 
lakes. Itis believed that the plan pre- 
pared by the late Major Twining will be 
substantially followed. The space north 
of the Railroad bridge will not be com- 
pletely filled in, but will be arranged in 
parks with lakelets and fountains, as a 
continuation of the Smithsonian, Agri- 
cultural and White House grounds. 
When this portion of the improvemert 
shall be completed, it will give miles of 
additional driving privileges, and will 
make that section one of the most beau- 
tiful parts of the city. Below the Long 
Bridge a winter basin will be formed of 
the present Washington channel, which 
will be ample to accot.modate the 
preseut commerce of this city, and 
the point to be filled up between the ex- 
tension of Fourteenth St. andthe Wes- 
tern boundary of this basin will form a 
peninsula extending from Mary- 
land Avenue to opposite the  ar- 
senal, and will be laid out 
for building purposes. The money ap- 
propriated now will probably be used in 
building the bulkhead. A Board of En- 
gineers will be convened to exactly es- 
tablish the line of the bulkhead, and 
when this is done the work will be com- 
menced. Although for many years the 
necessity of some action looking to the 
improvement of the river front was feit, 
yet it was not until 1872 that any vigor- 
ous movement by Congress to accom- 
plish this was made; and the report of 


the Board of Survey, ordered by the Act 
of March Sth of that year, set forth in 


emphatic terms the necessity of the work 
as a sanitary meature, and its advanta- 
ges to the city in a commercial point of 
view. When that report was referred to 
the House District Committee, that body 
entered upon an investigation, and was 
at once beset by a horde of those who 
were opposed to the improvements of the 
district that were then progressing, and 
the protests of the number who claimed 
to own the flats defeated any appropriation 
save a pitiful sum of $50,000, which was 
of no earthly use save as a recognition that 


SOMETHING SHOULD BE DONE, 


_ Before the matter could be again pre- 
sented to Congress the obstructionists in 
the District succeeded in abolishing the 
board of public works. ‘The temporary 
government which succeeded was occu- 
pied principally in unraveling the tangle 
which the sudden abolition of the board 
of public works necessarily caused, and 
so nothng in regard to the river front im- 
provement was done until the appeint- 
ment of Major Twining as Engineer 
Commissioner. In a conversation with 
that officer but a few days before his 
death, he said he had at last the satisfac- 
tion of knowing that his plan, over which 
he had spent four years of thought and 
study, had been adopted. To his energy, 
his persistence, and his careful study of 
the subject is due the present success in 
the passage of $400,000, which will be 
shortly available to commence the work. 

With one exeeption no Congress since 
the war has remained in continuous ses- 
sion for so long a time as the present. 
The exception was the first session of the 
forty-fourth Congress, commencing in 
December, 1875, and continuing until late 
in August of the following year. 
was the first Democratic House that had 
been elected for fifteen years. 


The number of sheep in Kansas has 
increased two hundred within the last 
two years, and the wool clip this year 
will not fall short of 10,000,000 pounds. 


Publishers’ Hepartment. 


Entered at the postoffice at San Francis- 
co as second-class matter. 


The subscription Price of Tue Pacrrice is $2.50 
in advance; $3.00 after three months—which 
rates include the payment of the postage by 
us. 


The Courts have decided that all subseribers to 
newspapers are held responsible until arrear- 
ages are paid and their papers are ordered to 
be discontinued. 


Tae Pacrric will be sent free for one year to any 
person sending the names of three new sub- 
scribers, with the money. 


Any old subscriber sending the name of one new 
subscriber, with $2.50, can have his own paper 
another year for $1.75. 


Payment for THE PaciFic, when sent by mail, 
should be made in Money Orders, Bank Checks 
or Drafts. When neither of these can be pro- 
cured, send the money in a registered letter 
to THe Pactric. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so 

The date against your name on the label of your 

paper shows to what time your subscription is 

paid. 

RENEWALS.—One week is required after receipt 

of money by us before the date opposite your 

name on your paper can be changed. 


PACIFIC CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send Tue Paciric one year (price 
$2.50 a year) to any new subscriber, or to any 
old subscriber renewing in advance, with any of 
the following publications, for the price named 
in the second column. The price in the first 
column is that of the publication named alone. 
Each column includes prepaid postage. After 
the receipt of the first copy of any publication, 
complaints, if necessary, should be sent to the 
oftice where it is printed. 


American Agriculturist..... Jeon $1.50 $3.50 
Christian at 3.00 5.00 
Demorest’s Monthly Magazine..... 2.00 4.00 
Godey’s Lady’s Book...... 2.00 4.00 
Harper’s Weekly........ 4.00 5.75 

Scientific American......... 3.20 5.00 
Scripner’s 4.00 5.75 
North American Review........... 5.00 6.35 
Congregationalist................. 3.00 5.10 


Certificate of Co-Partnership. 


STaTE oF CALIFORNIA, 
City and County of San Francisco.) ~* 


We, the undersigned, do hereby certify 
that we are partners transacting business in 
this city, at the County of San Francisco, 
under the firm name and style of W. W. 
Chase & Co. That the names in full of all 
the members of such partnership are William 
Wallace Chase and Richard Mathew Collins, 
and that the places of our respective resi- 
dences are set opposite our respective names 
hereto subscribed. 

In witness whereof, we have hereunto set 
our hands this 3d day of February, 1882. 

Wauuace 
San Francisco, Cal. 
RicHarD MatTREw COLLINS, 
San Francisco, Cal. 

Acknowledged before Sam’L Murrey, 

Notary Public, February 3, 1882. 


CANNED GooDs aS AN ARTICLE OF DIET.— 
Canned Fruits and Vegetables, such as 
those prepared by King, Morse & Co., have 
not only become necessities in modern house- 


keeping, but their use has shown that some 
varieties are even better for food than fresh 
articles. Apricots, Bartlett Pears, Cherries 
and Tomatoes are much better when proper- 
ly canned than in their natural state, while 
when the other varieties cannot be obtained 


-in the market, the Canned Fruits are an ex- 


cellent substitute. Apricots in being canned 
lose none of their flavor, while the process 
of preparation makes them uniformly palat- 
able. The sense of fullness one experiences 
in eating a ripe pear is modified in partaking 
of the canned article, and the appetite is 
agreeably stimulated. The tendency in ripe 
cherries to distress the stomach is entirely 
obviated in the process of canning, and 
canned cherries can be partaken of freely 
with no unpleasant results. The rank taste 
of the raw tomato which is distasteful to 
some, is removed in canning that vegetable, 
which thus becomes the most delicious and 
wholesome of all vegetables. Every housc- 


This } 


er knows the brand of King, Morse & | 
Oo. 


Have you ever thought of what advantage 
the MopEt Press would be to you? The 
ease with which it prints is simply marvel- 
ous. Almost any boy can do the finest 
printing with the speed of a power press. 
How such a perfect machine can be sold for 
the price is the manufacturer’s secret. 

Send for their illustrated 40-page book 
‘‘How To Print,’’ with full particulars. J. 
W. Daughaday & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A Prominent Physician 

Who was in the habit of looking below the 
surface when he is called in cases of illuess, 
and who does not prescribe until by the 
most careful diagnosis he has made himself 
acquainted with all the symptoms of an ail- 
ment, said in conversation the other day, 
that when the trouble is with the stomach he 
generally asks what brand of Baking Pow- 
der is in use by the family. If he is not 
satisfied with it he does not hesitate to say: 
‘You had better throw this out of dovrs and 
take the New England.’’ Physicians have 
not much occasion to visit families profess- 
ionally where the New England Baking 
Powder is used. 


Rooms.—Persons desiring to rent desira- 
bie rooms in the best parts of San Francisco, 
by the day, week or month, with or without 
board, at low rates, please call at office of 
Paciric. tf 


Benjamin Franklin said: ‘‘The eyes of 
other people are the eyes that ruin us. 
If all but myself were blind, I sbould 
neither want a fine house nor fine furni- 
cure,” 


BLANCHARD’S LIFE FOOD. 


The Great Health Invigorator | 


T FEEDS THE BRAIN AND NERVOUS 

system, entering at once into the cireula- 

tion, thereby aiding and strengthening diges- 
tion. For delicate children, it is invaluable. 


Sold by the Agent, 
E. M. DOMETT, 
626 Sutter Street, 8. F. 


The] California 


FURNITURE 


Mannfactoring Company 


invite the Public to Visit Their 


WAREROOMS, 
220 226 Bush 


AND INSPECT THEIR 


New Goods 


WHICH CONSTITUTE 


The Finest Display 


Art 


Ever Shown on this Coast 


And which Cannot be Excelled for Variety and 
Beauty on this Continent. 


BRING YOUR FRIENDS ALONG 


The Rich can Cratify their Tastes! 
The Poor can Supply their Wants! 


THECALFURNITURE MFG CO. 


220 to 226 Bush Street 
p-augl6-tf 


RARE 


| rireccciass SHEET MUSIC FREE 


Buy fifteen bars of Dobbins’ Electric a of 
any grocer: cut from eaeh wrapper the a of Mrs. 
Fogy and Mrs. Enterprise, and mail to us, with full 
name and address, and we will send you, free of all 
expense, your own selection from the following 
list of Sheet Music, to the value of One Dellar. We 
absolutely GUARANTEE that the music is una- 
bridged, and sold by first-class music houses at the 
following prices : 
INSTRUMENTAL. Price 
Artist’s Life Waltzes, (Kunster Leben,) op. 316, Strauss 
Ever or Never Waltzes, (Toujours ou Jamals,) Waldteufel 75 
Chasse Infernale, Grand Galop, Brilliant, op. 23, Xolling 
Turkish Patrol veille, . . rug 
Pirates of Penzance, (Lanciers,) . Albert 
Fatinitza, Potpourri, «+ «+ Suppe 1 
Mascotte, Potpourri, . + «+ «+ 
on ater, Idyll, . . . 

us . . . 
ce, (The Magnet a ‘burn, . ran 
Olivette, (Torpedo and the Whale,) . . . Audran 
When I am Near Thee, (English and German Words,) Abé 


Ss 


Who's at my Window, . . . . Osborne 
Lost Chord, . . . . . . Sullivan 
My Dearest Heart, . . . . . Sullivan 
Life’s Best Hopes, « « Meininger 
Requited Love, (4 part Song.) . «+ « Archer 
Sieep while the Soft Evening Breezes,(4 part . Bishop 
In the Gloaming,. + + «+ arrtson 


Pf the music selected amounts to just $1, send only 
the 15 pictures, your name and address. If inexcess 
of oi postage stamps may be enclosed for such excess. 

‘Ye make this liberal offer because we desire to 
give a present sufficiently large to induce every one to 
Dobbins* Electric a trial enough to 

now just how good itis. If, after trial, they con- 
tinue to use the ay for years, we shall be repaid. 
If they only use the fifteen a, tting the dollar's 
worth of music gratis, we shall lose money. This 
shows our confidence. The Soap can be bought of 
all grocers—the music can only be got of us. See 
that our name is on each wrapper. 

A box of this Soap contains sixty bars. Ane lady 
buying a box, and sending us sixty cuts of Mrs. Fogy, 
can select music to the amount of $4.50. This Soap 
improves with age, and you are net asked to buy @ 
useless article, but one you useevery week. 

116 S. Fourth St. 


LL CRAGIN & C 15 Philadelphia. 


DAVID BUSH, 


IMPORTER OF 


GAS FIXTURES, 
Plambars Supplies & Sanitary Goods, 


22 POST STREET, 
Bet. Montgomery and Kearny, San Francisco. 


SANITARY PLUMBING A SPECIALTY. 


POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength and wholesomeness. More economical) 
than the ordinary kinds. and cannot be sold in com- 
petition with the mul.itude of low test, short 
weight, alum or —— powders. 

Sold only in cans. »YAL BAKING Pow DER Co. 
106 Wall Street, New York. 


A 


The King of the Body is the brain; the 
stomach its main support; the nerves its mes- 
sengers; the bowels, the kidneys and the pores 
its safeguards. Indigestion creates a violent 
revolt among these attaches of the regal organ, 
and to bring them back to their duty there ig 
nothing like the regulating, purifying. invigorat- 
ing, cooling operation of TARRANT’s SELTZER 
APERIENT. It renovates the system and restores 
to health both the body and the mind. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 
p-aug9-2t 


NEW 
ENGLAND 


BAKING 
POWDER 


Alum 
Flour 
Starch 
Ammonia 
Phosphates | 
TartaricAcid | 


Cream Tartar and Bi-Carb. Soda 


NOTHING ELSE ; 


Bros, 


SAN FRANCISCO | 


12jly-Sm 
eet Habit Cured in10 
to 20 Days. No Pay un:il Cured, 
J.L. Steruens, M. D., Lebanon, Ohio. 
p-aug2-13t 
THE ONLY TRUE 


“RICHARDSON.” 


If you wish to get the only true “Richard 
son’’—-and there is only one—be particular to 
order by the whole title: 


Richardson’s New Method 


FOR THE 


PIANO-FORTE. 
By NATHAN RICHARDSON. 
PRICE, $3.25. 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN FINGERING. 
It is the most wonderfully successful instruc- 
tion book ever published. 
OVER 300.000 COPIES 


have been sold, and still its popularity does not 
wane With its perfect and progressive system 
and throughly practical course of musical study, 
it stands without a peer, as the 


Most Perfect of Music Books, 


absolutely without errors, and a universal fav- 
orite. 
DON’T FORCET THE TITLE! 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 843 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. aug9-tf 


Seventeenth Industrial Exhibition of the 
MECHANICS INSTITUTE 


WILL OPEN TO THE PUBLIC ON 
TUESDAY.......... AUGUST 15, 1882, 


AP THE.... 


NEW PAVILION. 


Larkin, Hayes, Polk and Grove Sts. 
And Continue until September i6. 


PREMIUMS of Gold, Silver and Bronze; Med- 
als, Diplomas and Cash, will be awarded to mer” 
itorious exhibits in Art, Manufactures and 
National Products. 
Full information will be given or sent by 2p- 

plying at the office, 27 Post street. 

P. B. CORNWALL, President. 

J. H. CULVER, Secretary. 


J. H. GILMORE, Superintendent. 
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